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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 


The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald. By Thomas Moore. 2 vols. post 
vo. pp. 612. London, 1831. Longman and 
Co. 

Tuts book will, we presume, be read with very 

different feelings, as the readers may happen to 

sympathise with or abhor the Irish Rebellion 
of 1798, of which its subject was one of the 
most interesting heroes. As matter of history 
it is not of much importance ;— as the memoir 
of a private individual, connected with some of 
the first families in the kingdom, and unhap- 
pily concerned in a plot to overthrow the 
government, in the prosecution of which he 
lost his life, and as being thought worthy to 
employ the pen of Mr. Moore, it will possess 
greater popular attraction. We shall, there- 
fore, keep as wide as possible from the debate- 
able ground of politics—the most repulsive of 
all politics too, being Irish politics—and endea- 
vour to illustrate the more general topics em- 
braced by Mr. Moore, by our remarks and 
quotations. We are, however, bound to say, 
that the preface professes the work to be his- 
torical rather than revolutionary; and Mr. 

Moore’s sanguine expectation that the liberal 

conduct of the present Administration will 

leave no excuse for the latter sentiment in the 

Emerald Isle. 

Without entering upon the discussion, whe- 
ther Lord Edward Fitzgerald was justifiable 
or criminal ; we may observe, that his character 
offers a very curious study. He is represented 
as a most amiable rebel, a “frank and simple” 
conspirator. ‘‘I cannot,” says his biographer, 
“resist the gratification of adding a few words 
of my own ; though conscious that the manner 
in which his frank, simple character has un- 
folded itself before the reader of the foregoing 
pages, renders any further comment on it al- 
most wholly superfluous. Both of his mind 
and heart, indeed, simplicity may be said to 
have been the predominant feature, pervading 
all his tastes, habits of thinking, affections and 
pursuits ; and it was in this simplicity and the 
singleness of purpose resulting from it, that 
the main strength of his meal character lay. 
Talents far more brilliant would, for want of 
the same clearness and concentration, have 
afforded a far less efficient light.” We are 
not quite sure that we attach a definite mean- 
ing to the last sentence; but we are free to 
acknowledge that all the correspondence, with 
every fact relating to him in this book, shews 
Lord E. Fitzgerald to have been what he is 
painted, an exceedingly kind-hearted fellow, 
an affectionate relative, and especially a fond 
son, whose filial love for his mother could not 
have consisted with a bad disposition. Mr. 
a — that he was obstinate ; and 

our view he appears to have partaken largel 
of that defect which is but too prevalent monn 
his countrymen, and. betrays them into most 
of their errors ;—he was a creature of impulses, 
and not of redson, and his very warm and good 
feelings were the cause of his connexion with 


the enemies of his country, and plunging head- 
long into treason. An ardent temperament, 
without the balance of sound judgment; a mind 
alive to strong passion, but destitute of real 
strength; many virtues, but even these tending 
to extravagance and unguided by a leading 
principle — such were the component qualities 
and defects of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; such 
are the *“‘ bane and antidote” of tens of thou- 
sands of living Irishmen, the sources of their 
excellences and of their faults, the origin of 
the mingled brightness with the misfortunes, 
troubles, and miseries of Ireland. For it isa 
waste of sense to talk of this or that govern- 
ment of Ireland, as the cause of its turbulence, 
and poverty, and discontent: the spirit of the 
rulers will undoubtedly have some influence on 
the condition of the nation; but look at Irish 
history from the earliest record to the present 
hour, and the same scene presents itself, whether 
under native kings or foreign conquerors, 
under severe or lenient systems —it is the 
character of the people, from breaking their 
neighbours’ heads at a fair or wake, to civil 
wars and rebellions.—But we hope we are not 
getting into political speculation — we are sure 
we are not into party. 

Lord E. Fitzgerald, it seems, entertained a 
pretty fervent first love to one Kate; but this 
was superseded by a more fervent second love, 
in which he was disappointed. As Moore is an 
authority on such matters, we beg leave to call 
him into court: he agrees with another poet, 
‘*that, in natures of this kind, a first love is 
almost always but a rehearsal for the second ; 
that imagination must act as taster to the 
heart, before the true ‘thirst from the soul’ 
is called forth, and that, accordingly, out of this 
sort of inconstancy to one object is oftenest 
seen to spring the most passionate, and even 
constant, devotion to another.”? It might, on 
this theory, be useful for ladies, when they are 
flattered or wooed, to inquire whether it were 
the lover’s first or second offence; and we phi- 
lanthropically throw out the hint. Lord E. F. 
being in the second and true passion, suffered 
exceedingly from its rejection, and to divert 
his mind went a second time to America, in a 
fit mood to wander as he did among the sava- 
ges, and engraft democracy on his personal 
grief. Thus, when he returned to Europe, 
he was just ripe to become an enthusiast for 
the French Revolution, and join the band of 
United Irishmen. He had previously acted 
almost throughout (i. e. except when the Duke 
of Leinster sided with the ministry) with the 
opposition in the Irish Parliament; and we 
notice within two pages a sort of contradiction 
between his biographer and him respecting his 
fellow-patriots. Mr. Moore says, “ Mr. Con- 
olly again appears among the supporters of 
government; while the name of Lord Edward 
is found, as usual, shining by the side of those 
of Grattan and Curran, among that small, but 
illustrious band,—‘ the few, fine flushes of 
departing day,’— that gave such splendour to 
the last moments of Ireland as a nation ;” 





whilst in a letter, of February 26th, 1787, 








Lord Edward writes, “ when one has any great 
object to carry, one must expect disappoint. 
ments, and not be diverted from one’s object 
by them, or-even appear to mind them. I 
therefore say to every body that I think we are 
going on well. The truth is, the people one 
has to do with are a bad set. I mean the whole; 
for really I believe those we act with are the 
best. All this is between you and me.” The 
‘illustrious band.” being but “a bad set,” is a 
droll contradiction. A little further on we 
are surprised by a bit of a fling of Mr. Moore's 
own at the Whigs, anno Domini 1790, when 
Lord E. was in London. 

*¢ Left thus open to the influence of all that 
was passing around him, it may be eonceived 
that the great events now in progress in France 
could have appealed to few hearts more tho. 
roughly prepared, both by nature and position, 
to go along with their movement. In the 
society, too, which he now chiefly cultivated,— 
that of Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and their many 
distinguished friends,—he found those political 
principles, to which he now, for the first time, 
gave any serious attention, recommended at 
once to his reason and imagination by all the 
splendid sanctions with which genius, wit, 
eloquence, and the most refined good-fellow- 
ship could invest them. Neither was it to be 
expected, while thus imbibing the full spirit of 
the new doctrines, that he would attend much 
to those constitutional guards and conditions 
with which the Whig patriots, at that time, 
fenced round even their boldest opinions, — 
partly from a long-transmitted reverence for 
the forms of the constitution, and partly, also, 
from a prospective view to their own attuin- 
ment of power, and to the great inconvenience 
of being encumbered, on entering into office, 
by opinions which it might not only be their 
interest, but their duty, to retract.” 

The difficulty of maintaining in power the 
doctrines of opposition is, indeed, a confounded 
bore: for our parts, as honest and fair men, 
willing to do by others as we should wish others 
to do by us, we declare in sincerity that we 
think it out of nature to insist upon it. Our 
author continues, “it was not, indeed, till 
Lord Edward’s visits to France in 1792 that he 
appears to have espoused zealously and deci- 
dedly those republican principles upon which, 
during the short remainder of his life, he acted 
with but a too fearless consistency.” 

From Paris he writes: “I lodge with my 
friend Paine,--we breakfast, dine, and sup 
together. The more I see of his interior, the 
more I like and respect him. I cannot express 
how kind he is to me; there is a simplicity of 
manner, a goodness of heart, and a strength of 
mind in him, that I never knew a man before 

» 


No wonder, under such influence, that he, 
with Sir Robert Smith, renounced his title at 
a public meeting, and fraternised with the re- 
publicans. For this he was dismissed from 
the British army, in which he held a majority. 
At this period he met, fell in love with, and 
married the celebrated Pamela, though bearin 
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the horridly unromantic name of Mlle. Sims, 
the daughter of Mad. de Genlis and the Duke 
of Orleans.* With her he returned to Lon- 
don in 1793; and afterwards went to Ireland, 
where, in 1796, as Mr. M. contends, and not 
before, he joined the United Irishmen, and 
became a, if not the, head of that dangerous 
conspiracy, which in February 1798 counted 
* little less than 300,000 men,” regimented 
and armed at its beck. 

Into its details we have neither space nor 
inclination to enter: the differences between 
the Presbyterians and Roman Catholics ; and 
among the chiefs, as to the aid from France, 
the proper time for rising, &c. &c. ; and the 
betrayal of its organisation to government, 
weakened its force; and when it did break 
out, led to the catastrophe of its gallant leader. 
The accounts of the fidelity with which he was 
sheltered and concealed for several months is 
extremely honourable to the Irish character ; 
but as there are no hair-breadth ‘scapes to 
relate, we shall leave the narrative to Mr. 
Moore’s readers. At length he was betrayed 
while residing in the house of a Mr. Murphy. 
In the afternoon he had gone up to his bed- 
room, and lain down, without his coat, on the 


“Mr. Murphy,” continues the story, ‘‘ had 
but just begun to ask his host | quere guest ?] 
whether he would like some tea, when, hear- 
ing a trampling on the stairs, he turned 
round, and saw Major Swan enter the room. 
Scarcely had this officer time to mention the 
object of his visit, when Lord Edward jumped 
up, as Murphy describes him, ‘ like a tiger,’ 
from the bed, on seeing which, Swan fired a 
small pocket-pistol at him, but without effect ; 
and then, turning round short upon Murphy, 
from whom he seemed to apprehend an attack, 
thrust the pistol eee | in his face, say- 
ing to a soldier, who just then entered, ‘ Take 
that fellow away.’ Almost at the same in- 
stant, Lord Edward struck at Swan with a 
dagger, which, it now appeared, he had had 
in the bed with him; and, immediately after, 
Ryan, armed only with a sword-cane, entered 
the room. In the mean time, Major Sirr, 
who had stopped below to place the pickets 
round the house, hearing the report of Swan’s 
pistol, hurried up to the landing, and from 
thence saw, within the room, Lord Edward 
struggling between Swan and Ryan, the latter 
down on the floor, weltering in his blood, and 


both clinging to their powerful adversary, who. 


was now dragging them towards the door. 
Threatened, as he was, with a fate similar to 
that of his companions, Sirr had no alternative 
but to fire, and, aiming his pistol deliberately, 
he lodged the contents in Lord Edward’s right 
arm, near the shoulder. The wound for a 
moment staggered him; but, as he again 
rallied, and was pushing towards the door, 
Major Sirr called up the soldiers; and so 
desperate were their captive’s struggles, that 





* Of this individual we 


yy some account from a letter 
of Lady Sarah Napier’s, 


1798, after her husband’s 
death : is a character, but it is noble, elevated, 

it, and not easily understood by those who level 
down to common worldly rules, According to the obser- 
vations you must have made, in reading and experience 
of characters, you will find hers susceptible of all that be- 
longs to a superior one. Uneven in st: h of body and 
mind, she or sinks suddenly with illness and with 
pag eg : pape out into ous ravii a 

er lively ion, —sees things in too strong ts— 

cannot bear violent checks, but is soothed into reason by 
tenderness with ease. I know no human being more 
formed your tender, patient perseverance to bring 
her poor distracted mind to composure; and your talents 
for cheerfully occupying her its will, 1 doubt not, 
oy in wit han natural yout 

ive you powers of 
due time,” 


all | to see E.” 





they found it necessary to lay their firelocks 
meen him, before he could be disarmed or 
bound so as to prevent further mischief. It 
was during one of these instinctive efforts of 
courage, that the opportunity was, as I under- 
stand, taken by a wretched drummer to give 
him a wound in the back of the neck, which, 
though slight, yet, from its position, contri- 
buted not a little to aggravate the uneasiness 
of his last hours. There are also instances 
mentioned of rudeness, both in language and 
conduct, which he had to suffer, while in this 
state, from some of the minor tools of govern. 
ment, and which, even of such men, it is pain- 
ful and difficult to believe. But so it is, 

* Curs snap at lions in the toils, whose looks 

Frighted them being free.’ 
It being understood that Doctor Adreen, a 
surgeon of much eminence, was in the neigh- 
bourhood, messengers were immediately de- 
spatched to fetch him, and his attention was 
called to the state of three combatants. The 
wounds of Major Swan, though numerous, 
were found not to be severe; but Mr. Ryan 
was in a situation that gave but little hope 
of recovery. When, on examining Lord Ed- 
ward’s wound, Adreen pronounced it not to 
be dangerous, his lordship calmly answered, 
‘I’m sorry for it’ " * 

**In the desperate resistance which he made, 
Lord Edward had no other weapon than a dag- 
ger, and the number of wounds he is said to 
have inflicted with it on his two adversaries 
is such as almost to exceed belief. This dag- 
ger was given by Lord Clare, a day or two 
after the arrest, to Mr. Brown, a gentleman 
well known and still living in Dublin, who 
has, by some accident, lost it. He describes 
it to me, however, as being about the length 
of a large case-knife, with a common buck 
handle,—the blade, which was two-edged, being 
of a waved shape, like that of the sword repre- 
sented in the hands of the angel in the common 
prints prefixed to the last Book of Paradise 
Lost.” 

Having been committed to Newgate, all ac. 
cess was denied to him till very near his death ; 
but the following memoranda, in the hand- 
writing of his brother, Lord Henry, supply 
some affecting information upon this melan- 
choly period. 

*¢ Has he got fruit ?—does he want linen ? 
How will the death of R. (Ryan) affect him ? 
What informers are supposed to be against 
him? Upon his pain subsiding, the hearing of 
Ryan’s death (which he must have heard) caused 
a dreadful turn in his mind. Affected strongly 
on the 2d of June—began to be ill about 3. 
Clinch executed before the prison. He must 
have known of it —asked what the noise was. 
2d of June, in the evening, was in the greatest 
danger. Mr. Stone, the officer that attended 
him, removed the 2d of June—could not learn 
who was next put about him. 2d of June, in 
the evening, a keeper from a mad-house put 
with him—but finding him better in the night, 
left him. June 3d, exhausted, but composed. 
3d of June, wrote Chancellor a pressing letter 
The answer of the Chancellor to the 
application here mentioned was as follows :— 


From the Earl of Clare to Lord Henry 
Fitzgerald. 
«* Ely Place, June 3, 1798. 

¢ My dear Lord,—Be assured that it is not 
in my power to procure admission for you to 
Lord Edward. Fou will readily believe that 
Lord Camden's situation is critical in the ex- 
treme. The extent and enormity of the trea- 
son which has occasioned so many arrests, 


— 
make it essentially necessary, for the preser. 
vation of the state, that access should be denied 
to the friends of all the persons now in con. 
finement for treason. Judge, then, mv dear 
lord, the situation in which Lord Camden will 
be placed, if this rule is dispensed with in one 
instance. Mr. Stewart has just now left me; 
and from his account of Lord Edward, he is in 
a situation which threatens his life. Perhaps, 
if he should get into such a state as will justify 
it, your request may be complied with ; and, 
believe me, it will give me singular satisfaction 
if you can be gratified. You may rest assured 
that his wound is as well attended to as it can 
be. Yours always, truly, my dear lord, 
*CrarrE.’” 

We are glad to see, in another place, that 
while condemning his politics, Mr. Moore does 
justice to the generous conduct of Lord Clare 
towards Lord E. Fitzgerald ; whose death we 
now describe from a letter from Lady Louisa 
Conolly to Mr. Ogilvie (the second husband 
of the Duchess of Leinster), Dublin, June 4, 
1798. 

“¢ At two o’clock this morning, our beloved 
Edward was at peace ; and, as the tender and 
watchful mercy of God is ever over the afflicted, 
we have reason to suppose this dissolution 
took place at the moment that it was fittest it 
should do so. On Friday night, a very great 
lowness came on, that made those about him 
consider him much in danger. On Saturday 
he seemed to have recovered the attack, but on 
that night was again attacked with spasms, 
that subsided again yesterday morning. But, 
in the course of the day, Mrs. Pakenham (from 
whom I had my constant accounts) thought it 
best to send an express for me. I came to 
town, and got leave to go, with my poor dear 
Henry, to see him. Thanks to the great God ! 
our visit was timed to the moment that the 
wretched situation allowed of. His mind had 
been agitated for two days, and the feeling 
was enough gone, not to be overcome by the 
sight of his brother and me. We had the con- 
solation of seeing and feeling that it was a 
pleasure to him. I first approached his bed : 
he looked at me, knew me, kissed me, and said 
(what will never depart from my ears), ‘ It is 
heaven to me to see you!’ and, shortly after, 
turning to the other side of his bed, he said, 
*I can’t see you. I went round, and he 
soon after kissed my hand, and smiled at me, 
which I shall never forget, though I saw 
death in his dear face at the time. I then told 
him that Henry was come. He said nothing 
that marked surprise at his being in Ireland, 
but expressed joy at hearing it, and said, 
‘ where is he, dear fellow !’ Henry then took 
my place, and the two dear brothers frequently 
embraced each other, to the melting a heart of 
stone; and yet God enabled both Henry and 
myself to remain quite composed. As every 
one left the room, we told him we only were 
with him. He said, ‘ That is very pleasant.’ 
However, he remained silent, and I then 
brought in the subject of Lady Edward, and 
told him that I had not left her until I saw 
her on board; and Henry told him of having 
met her on the road well. He said, ‘ And the 
children too?—She is a charming woman ;’ 
and then became silent again. That expres- 
sion about Lady Edward proved to me, that 
his senses were much lulled, and that he did 
not feel his situation to be what it was; but, 
thank God ! they were enough alive to receive 
pleasure from seeing his brother and me. Dear 
Henry, in particular, he looked at continually 
with an expression of pleasure. When we left 





him, we told him that as he appeared inclined to 
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sleep, we would wish him a good night, and 
return in the morning. He said, ‘ Do, do;’ 
but did not express any uneasiness at our leav- 
ing him. We accordingly tore ourselves away ; 
and very shortly after, Mr. Garnet (the sur- 
geon that attended him for the two days, upon 
the departure of Mr. Stone, the officer that had 
been constantly with him) sent me word that 
the last convulsions soon came on, and ended 
at two o’clock; so that we were within two 
hours and a half before the sad close to a life we 
prized so dearly. He sometimes said, ‘ I knew 
it must come to this, and we must all go ;’ and 
then rambled a little about militia, and num- 
bers ; but upon my saying to him, ‘ It agitates 
you to talk upon those subjects,’ he said, ‘ Well, 
I won't.’ I hear that he frequently composed 
his dear mind with prayer,—was vastly devout, 
and, as late as yesterday evening, got Mr. Gar- 
net, the surgeon, to read in the Bible the death 
of Christ, the subject picked out by himself, 
and seemed much composed by it. In short, 
my dear Mr. Ogilvie, we have every reason to 
think that his mind was made up to his situa- 
tion, and can look to his present happy state 
with thanks for his release. Such a heart and 
such a mind may meet his God! The friends 
that he was entangled with pushed his destruc. 
tion forward, screening themselves behind his 
valuable character. God bless you.” 

With this we should drop the curtain, but 
for a few particulars which we can hardly per- 
suade ourselves to omit, though we cannot ar- 
range them very consistently. They must pass 
as loose notes. 

Mr. Moore, at page 10, vol. ii. favours his 
admirers (i. e. the public) with a statement of 
his age, viz. that in 1798 he had just turned 
his seventeenth year; so that our delightful 
lyrist must now count fifty. He further tells 
us, that his first essay as a writer in prose was 
in the “ Press newspaper,—a journal which 
had been in the year 1797 established in Dublin, 
for the express purpose of forwarding tle views 
of the Union, and of which Mr. O’Connor had 
lately become the avowed editor. In this news- 
paper,” he says, ‘ the author of the present me- 
moir confesses to have made his first essay as a 
writer of prose ; and among those extracts from 
its columns which are appended to the report of 
the secret committee, for the purpose of shew- 
ing the excited state of public feeling at that 
period, there are some of which the blame or 
the merit must rest with an author who had 
then but just turned his seventeenth year.” 

_ Of fashionable society in Dublin, the follow- 
(iy naive trait is furnished by Lord E. F. 

92. 

_ “Thave dined by myself, and intended giv- 
ing up the evening to writing to you, but have 
had such a pressing invitation from Mrs. * * 
to sup that I cannot refuse. I hope it is to 
make up a quarrel which she began the other 
night, because I said I thought she was cold. 
I find it is the worst thing one can say of a 
Dublin woman :—you cannot conceive what an 
affront it is reckoned.” 

As the politico-satirical powers of Mr. Moore 
were bitterly exercised upon our late King, we 
think the subjoined quotations relating to his 
Majesty must excite considerable interest. Mr. 
M/ has just mentioned the execution of Lord 
E. F.’s will in Newgate, and he adds : 

“ During this painful interval, the anxiety 
of Lord Edward’s friends in England was, as 
the following letters will shew, no less intense 
and active. The letter from the late King 
will be found to afford an amiable instance of 
that sort of good-nature which formed so aton- 
ing an ingredient in his character. While, 


ject to misconstruction, and a 





with the world in general, it seems to be a rule 
to employ towards living kings the language 
only of praise, reserving all the license of cen- 
sure to be let loose upon them when de:«!, it is 
some pleasure to reverse this safe, but rather 
ignoble policy, and, after having shocked all 
the loyal and the courtly by speaking with more 
truth than prudence of his late Majesty when 
living, to render justice now to the few amiable 
qualities which he possessed, at a time when 
censure alone is heard, over his grave, from 
others. Seldom, indeed, were the kindlier 
feelings of George the Fourth more advanta- 
geously exhibited than on the subject of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald,—not only at the time of 
which we are speaking, when, on his first in- 
terview with the afflicted mother of his noble 
friend, he is said to have wept with all the ten- 
derness of a woman in speaking of him, but at 
a much later period, when it was in his power, 
as monarch, to perform an act of humane jus- 
tice towards Lord Edward’s offspring, which, 
both as monarch and man, reflects the highest 
honour upon him.” 
The letter follows : 


From his Royal Highness, George, Prince of 
Wales, to William Ogilvie, Esq. 

*« Carlton-house, June 6, 1798. 

Three quarters past 5, p. m. 
‘ T feel so truly for the duchess and the unfor- 
tunate Edward, that Iam sure there is nothing 
in the world I would not attempt to mitigate 
the pangs, which I am afraid but too much 
distress her graee at the present dreadful crisis. 
I would, were I in the habit of so doing, most 
undoubtedly write to Lord Clare; though, 
even were that the case, I should hesitate as to 
the propriety of so doing, thinking that such 
an application to the Chancellor might be sub- 
de- 
trimental to Lord Edward’s interests. But I 
have no hesitation in allowing you to state to 
his lordship how much pleased I shall be, and 
how much I am sensible it will conciliate to 
him the affections of every humane and delicate 
mind, if every opportunity is given to poor 
Lord Edward to obtain an impartial trial, by 
delaying it till his state of health shall be so 
recruited as to enable him to go through the 
awful scene with fortitude;* and until the 
minds of men have recovered their usual tone, 
so absolutely necessary for the firm administra- 
tion of justice. This, my dear sir, I have no 
scruple to admit of your stating in confidence, 
and with my best compliments to the lord chan- 
cellor. My long and sincere regard for both 
the Duchess and the Duke of Leinster would 
have naturally made me wish to exert myself 
atill more, were I not afraid by such exertion I 
might do more harm than good. Excuse this 
scrawl, which I pen in the utmost hurry, fear- 
ing that you may have left London before this 
reaches Harley-street. I am, dear sir, with 
many compliments to the duchess, very sin- 

cerely yours, GrorcE P.” 
The benevolent sequel to this humane and 
illustrious conduct was the reversal of the at- 
tainder of Lord E. Fitzgerald, in 1819, and the 
provision for his son by a commission in the 
Tenth Hussars. Reflecting on these noble 
actions, will it be thought that Mr. Moore’s 
introductory remarks, balancing between the 
living and posthumous abuse of George IV., 
do justice to his character? All we shall say 
is, that our meed would have been warmer. 
But we must conclude. Having chiefly taken 





* «« It will be seen, by a subsequent letter, that the Duke 
of York exerted himself with such zeal, on this point, 
that he succeeded in obtaining the royal consent to a de- 
lay of the trial.” 
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up events, we should state, that though of slight 
public consequence, most of the correspondence 
in these volumes is delightful reading ; and that 
a fine portrait of Lord E. F., by Hamilton, 
engraved by Dean, adorns the work. We rise 
from its perusal with a mixture of pain and 
sorrow; for, after all the hues thrown upon 
its subject by the kindly and glowing pen of 
the biographer, it is lamentable to contemplate 
a high-minded and generous young man, deeply 
imbued with the best social affections, so utterly 
torn from his true sphere in the rank of gallant 
soldiers, and the enjoyment of refined pleasures, 
as to die in a dungeon, a death of suffering and 
disgrace, a murderer and a traitor. 


The Club- Book: being original Tales, §c. 
Edited by the Author of “ The Dominie’s 
Legacy.” 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1831. 
Cochrane and Pickersgill. 

THERE are some of these tales with which we 

will not march through Coventry ; that’s flat. 

We have no objection at all to the leader of 

the company, James, whose ‘ Bertrand de la 

Croix” is worthy of the author of Richelieu, 

Darnley, and De l’Orme: it is a very spirited 

story, in the compass of a hundred pages. 

Neither do we object to companionship with 

Tyrone Power's ‘‘ Gipsy of the Abruzzo ;’’— 

we only wonder where the deuce our clever 

comedian has got all his acquaintance with 

Italian scenery and manners. We should like 

to go to the same fountain for information’s 

sake. But we will not say so much for our next 
grenadier comrade, Galt, who seems to have 
emptied his knapsack of its least valuable con- 
tents for this expedition. The ** Unguarded 
Hour” is the very old anecdote of a murderer 
surprised into a confession of guilt, by the 
judge leading him to suppose the ghost of the 
murdered is coming. Of ** The Painter,” we 
dislike the incident much ; besides, it is one of 
his dramas turned into prose. The “ Book of 
Life” has appeared in Blackwood ; and ‘* Had- 
dad-ben-Ahab”’ is an eastern apologue, in which 
we delight not. “ The Fatal Whisper” is the 
best. Mr. Moir, the Delta of Blackwood, has, 
under the title of “‘ The Bridal of Borthwick,” 
expanded into a prose narrative a very stirring 
ballad, which he found in Ellis’s Specimens, 





and which he has by no means improved. The 


Ettrick Shepherd’s “ Laidlaws” is without 
any thing particular to recommend it; and 
his “ Bogle of the Brae” has no magic, ex- 
cept its lantern. ‘* The Deer Stalkers” 
and “ The Three Kearneys,” by the editor, 
Picken, are but dull and mediocre ; and ** The 
Cheatrie Packman,” by Leitch Ritchie, is 
neither new nor captivating. ‘‘ Gowden Gib- 
bie,” by Allan Cunningham, promises more 
of whim and character at its outset than is 
fulfilled in its performance. It is a great evil 
in modern, and particularly in periodical litera. 
ture, that articles are often executed to measure, 
—the order is for three volumes, a sheet, or so 
many pages, and no matter what the intrinsic 
nature of the material, it must be pro-Crusted 
accordingly. In the midst of the prose, the 
staple of these volumes, and so much of it from 
Scotch hands, we have, we were going to say, 
the relief of some poetry by an English Lord, 
F. Leveson Gower ; but it is only some pieces 
of the romantic play of Hernani, done from 
the French into our own language in a very 
task-like manner. 

Resembling the Annuals in its composition, 
the variety of the Club-Book will, however, re- 
commend it to every class of readers, who read 
for amusement ; for though, as we have truly 
stated, some of its parts are but level,—as a 
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whole, it is well deserving of that popularity 
which must be the extent of its claim, viz. a cir- 
culation of some three thousand copies. That we 
may do our possible towards accelerating this 
consummation, we will quote one of the stories 
entire; and it is very natural that we should 
select the one entitled ‘‘ The Sleepless Woman,” 
by William Jerdan. For this writer we can 
have no predilection; and indeed we are so 
little acquainted with any original perform- 
ances of his (for we understand he is a mere 
hack critic, who, as we gather from the con- 
tinual censures and abuse of a dozen or two 
of superior but unsuccessful periodicals, scrib- 
bles for booksellers ;. and, what is most extra- 
ordinary, though universally esteemed by the 
public, without the talent to give satisfac- 
tion to any of these contemporaries), that it is 
the novelty, and not the merit of the thing, 
which tempts us, in this instance, to honour 
him with our notice. The idea seems to be 
fanciful: we should like to know whence it 
sprung; but that is impossible, and we must 
take it as we find it. We presume nobody 
will dispute our grave right to this particular 
mode of criticism: if they do, we can only 
pun in our defence, that it is Joking a-Part. 

‘¢ Heavily set in massive brass, whose rich 
and ingenious carving was tarnished and dull, 
a ponderous lamp swung from a ceiling black. 
ened by its smoke. Every thing in the room 
spoke of time, but of time that had known no 
change. Knights, whose armour was, at the 
latest, of two centuries back—ladies, in dresses 
from which their descendants started in dis- 
may—looked out from the discoloure. tapestry ; 
and the floor, dark with age, added to the 
gloom. Beside the hearth, whose fire, from 
the rain beating down the huge chimney, burnt 
every moment dimmer, sat two old'domestics. 
The man in a scarlet gown, and a belt, from 
which hung a heavy bunch of keys, was the 
seneschal; and opposite was his wife, in a 
brown silk dress, and a string of ebony beads, 
which she was busily employed in counting. 
Between them was a small antique oak table, 
where a flask and two bell-mouthed glasses ap- 
peared temptations which, it must be owned, 
somewhat interrupted the telling of the beads. 
In the centre of the chamber stood an immense 
hearse-like bed; the purple velvet curtains 
swept to the ground, and at each corner drooped 
a large plume of black ostrich-feathers. On 
this bed lay a little withered old man, appa- 
rently in the last extremity of age, and very 
close upon the border of death. His spare form 
was hidden in an ample black robe, fastened 
round the waist with a white girdle, on which 
were graved strange characters in red; and on 
his breast was a white square, covered with 
stars and signs wrought in gold. The old 
man’s face was ghastly pale, and rendered yet 
paler by the contrast of his black scull-cap, 
which was drawn down even to his gray and 
shagged eyebrows. But the features were rest- 
less; and the small keen eyes, though fast 
losing their brightness, were full of anxiety. 
The wind shook the tall narrow windows, and 
howled in the old trees of the avenue ; at every 
fresh gust, the baron’s impatience seemed to 
increase—for what we are telling relates to the 
Baron de Launaye.. ‘Tis a rough night,’ 
muttered he; ‘but Adolphe is as rough a 
rider—and a dangerous road; but I am the 
first De Launaye who ever drew bridle for 
that. And then my summons—it was sure to 
reach him; ay, though alone, in the midnight 
hower of the mistress whose name and his 
suspicion had never coupled together even in 
a dream—even though consciousness were 





drowned in the crimson flowing of the wine— 
though sleeping as men sleep after battle, pil- 
lowed on the body of their deadliest enemy, or 
of tueir nearest and dearest friend—my sum- 
mons would be borne on his inmost soul. But 
will he come, at the bidding of his dying 
uncle ?—will Adolphe, he, the only human 
being whom I ever loved—will he or will he 
not come?’ ‘Ihe question was answered even 
at the moment it was breathed. The horn at 
the castle-gate was blown impatiently — the fall 
of the drawbridge was heard—a moment’s 
pause, and a light foot sprang up the oaken 
staircase with all the speed of haste and youth. 
The door opened, and in rushed a young cava- 
lier. The white plumes of his cap were drenched 
with wet—the diamond clasp that fastened 
them was dim with damp—but his bright au- 
burn hair glistened with the rain-drops. Hastily 
flinging his riding cloak, heavy with moisture, 
to the ground, the stranger sprang to the bed- 
side. A gleam of human love, of human joy, 
passed over the old man’s face, as, tenderly 
and gently, his nephew asked of his tidings, 
and expressed such hopes as affection hopes 
when hope there is none. ‘ Child of my love,’ 
murmured the dying baron, ‘ for whose sake 
only I have ever given one thought to the 
things of earth, bear yet a moment with the 
feeble wretch who but a brief while will stand 
between you and the title of your ancestors 
and wealth. 
house would think his kingdom overpaid if 
purchased by its half. You are young—lI never 
was—my heart, even in boyhood, was old with 
premature knowledge. You have that beauty, 
the want of which has made my life a curse-- 
you have that strength of body, the want of 
which has paralysed my strength of mind. I 
have doubted if happiness dwells on this evil 
earth—I will not doubt, when I hope for yours. 
You will hear me called necromancer: out on 
the base fools who malign that which they 
understand not, and would bring down the 
lofty aim of science, the glorious dream ‘of 
virtue, to their own low level! You will hear 
me called miser: Adolphe, have you ever 
found me so?? ‘My father—my more than 
father!’ passionately exclaimed the young man, 
hiding his face on the pillow, as if ashamed of 
the violence of mortal grief, in the presence of 
one so soon to be immortal. ‘ Adolphe,’ con- 
tinued his uncle, * you have heard, though not 
from me—for I sought not to weigh down your 
ardent mind with all that has pressed upon me 
with the burden of hopelessness, and long has 
the knowledge been mine—that the fetters of 
clay are too heavy for the spirit. Your young 
hand was fitter for the lance than the crucible ; 
and the bridle-rein would have been ill ex- 
changed for the lettered scroll. But something 
I know of that future, into which even the 
sage can look but dimly. Adolphe, the only 
question I asked was for thee! Alas! the 
vanity of such wisdom! It has told of danger 
that menaces, but not of the skill that avoids. 
My child, evil came into the world with wo- 
man, and in her is bound up the evil of your 
destiny. Vain as the glance they throw on 
the polished steel of their mirror—false as the 
vow they make for the pleasure of breaking— 
inconstant as the wind, which changes from 
point to point, and for whose change no philo- 
sophy hath ever discovered a cause: shun 
them, Adolphe, as you would disloyalty to your 
king, flight from your enemy, or falsehood to 
your friend.” The old man’s voice became 
inandible, and his head sank on Adolphe’s 
shoulder : — * Margarita, water—or, Jacques, 
give me the wine.’ The youth tried to pour 


Many a prince of your mother’s’ 





a few drops into the baron’s mouth. The 
dying man motioned back the glass, and, look. 
ing in the cavalier’s face with a strong expres. 
sion of affection and anxiety, muttered some. 
thing of ‘ woman’ and ‘ danger’ —‘ bright,’ 
‘ eyes,’ ‘ bright,’ ‘ beware’—these were his last 
broken words. He expired. Contrary to the 
charitable expectations of his neighbours, the 
Baron de Launaye was buried with all the 
rites of the church ; the holy water was sprin- 
kled on the corse, and the holy psalm sung 
over the coffin. A marble tablet marked his 
grave ; and there the moonlight slept as loving. 
ly as ever it did on the sinless tomb of saint or 
martyr. The new Baron de Launaye lamented 
his uncle’s death in a very singular manner, 
for he was his heir—-and the young and the 
rich have not much time for regret. But 
Adolphe (he was remarkable from a child for 
his memory) could not forget the kindness— 
and more than kindness—the love that his 
uncle had lavished on the little orphan, who 
noble and pennyless at the age of five years, 
was left dependent on his bounty. However, 
sorrow cannot—indeed nothing in this world 
can—last for ever. Adolphe’s grief became 
first only sad; next, melancholy; thirdly, 
calm; and, fourthly, settled down into a re. 
spectful remembrance, and a resolve to bear 
his uncle’s last words in mind. Indeed, the 
muttered, vague, and uncertain prediction quite 
haunted him. ‘ I am sure,’ said he, in one of 
his many pondering moods, ‘I am sure my 
past experience confirms his words. I never 
got into a scrape but a woman was the cause. 
Lhad been in my outset at court, page to the 
Duke Forté d’Imhault, and, gone with him 
on that splendid embassy to Russia, had he not 
been displeased with my awkwardness in fasten- 
ing the duchess’s sandal.* And he laughed as 
he said this:. who in the world could guess 
why the loss of his appointment should make 
the young baron laugh! ‘ And then, who 
caused the duel between me and my Pylades, 
the Marquess de Lusignan, but that little jilt, 
Mdlle. Laure? However, my sword only 
grazed his arm: he wore an exquisite blue silk 
scarf, and we were better friends than ever. 
Oh, my uncle was right: women were born to 
be our torment.’ Still was this conviction im- 
pressed on his mind like a duty. Yet he could 
not help thinking that a few bright eyes would 
light up the old hall better than the huge 
brazen lamps which now served to make dark- 
ness visible. From thinking of the pleasant- 
ness of such an illumination, he began to think 
of its difficulties; and the difficulties of the 
project soon referred only to the place. One 
thought suggests another ; and from thinking 
how many obstacles opposed the introduction 
of bright eyes and sweet amiles into the castle, 
he arrived at the conclusion, how easily they 
were to be obtained in other parts. To say 
the truth, Paris became daily more familiar 
to his mind’s eye; and, as he justly observed, 
staying at the dull old castle could do his uncle 
no good, and he was quite sure it did himself 
none. Now, in spite of philanthropy, people 
are not so very fond of doing good gratuitously ; 
but, to be sure, such doctrines were not so 
much discussed in those days as they are in 
ours, though the practice was about the same. 
Sometimes he argued with himself, ‘ it is as 
well to be out of harm’s way ;’—and the pre- 
diction and a cold shudder came together. But 
we are ready enough to dare the danger we do 
not know; and though a few years of Parisian 
life had placed the nephew’s early on a level 
with the uncle’s late experience, touching the 
evil inherent in womanhood, nevertheless 
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Adolphe supposed their bad qualities might be 
borne, at all events, better than the dulness of 
the chateau de Launaye. One day riding with 
his bridle on his horse’s neck, meditating whe- 
ther his next ride should not be direct to 
Paris, a most uncommon spectacle in that un- 
frequented part of the country attracted his 
attention. ‘This was a large lumbering coach, 
drawn by six horses, whose rich harness and 
housings bore the crest. in gold—a lynx ram- 
pant. A very natural curiosity, (by the by, 
all curiosity is natural enough), made him 
look in at the window. Was there ever a face 
half so beautiful as that of the girl who, like 
himself, actuated by natural curiosity, looked 
out as he looked in? The black silk wimple 
was drawn over her head, but allowed a very 
red upper lip—an exquisite Grecian nose—and 
a most brilliant pair of eyes, to be seen. Our 
young cavalier sat as if he had been stupified. 
This is a very common effect of love at first. 
It goes off, however,—so it did with Adolphe. 
His first act on recovering his senses was to 
gallop after the coach. He spurred on, and 
caught a second glance of the most radiant 
orbs that ever revolved in light. Large, soft, 
clear, and hazel, as those of a robin—they were 
bright and piercing as those of a falcon. Cer- 
tainly De Launaye had never seen such eyes 
before, or at least none that ever took such an 
effect upon him. He ate no dinner that day— 
walked by moonlight on the terrace—and the 
only thing which excited his attention was the 
seneschal’s information, that the Marquise de 
Surville and her grand-daughter were come 
to stay for some months at their chateau. 
‘ They could not have done that in the late 
baron’s time—the Lord be good unto his soul !’ 
And the old man forthwith commenced the his- 


tory of some mysterious feud between the two 
families, in which the deceased Baron Godfred 


had finally remained victor. To this tedious 
narrative of ancient enmities, Adolphe was 
little inclined to listen. ‘A name and an 
estate are all our ancestors have a right to leave 
behind them. The saints preserve us from a 
legacy of their foes! Nothing could be worse, 
—except their friends.’ The next morning the 
baron arranged his suit of sables with unusual 
care, though it must be confessed he always 
took care enough. ‘ Pray Heaven the mar- 
quise may be of my way of thinking respecting 
the quarrels of our forefathers ! Some old ladies 
have terrible memories,’ were Adolphe’s upper- 
most ideas as he rode over the draw-bridge at 
the Chateau de Surville, which had been prompt- 
ly lowered to his summons—their only neigh- 
bour, he had thought it but courteous to offer 
his personal respects. How much more cheerful 
did the saloon, with its hangings of sea-green 
silk, worked in gold, seem than his own hall, 
encumbered with the dusty trophies of his an- 
cestors. To be sure, the young baron was not 
at that moment a very fair judge; for the first 
thing that met him on his entrance was a 
glance from the same pair of large bright eyes 
which had been haunting him for the last four 
and twenty hours. The grandmother was as 
Stern a looking old gentlewoman as ever had 
knights in armour for ancestors : still, her eyes, 
also bright, clear, and piercing, somewhat re- 
sembled those of her grand-daughter. On the 
rest of her face time had wrought ‘ strange 
disfeatures.’? She was silent; and, after the 
first compliments, resumed the volume she had 

nm reading on the baron’s appearance. It 
Was a small book, bound in black velvet, with 
gold clasps, richly wrought. Adolphe took it 
for granted it was her Breviary; and inwardly 
Concluded how respectable is that piety in an 





old woman which leaves the young one under 
her charge quite at liberty! The visitor’s 
whole attention was soon devoted to the oriel 
window where sat the beautiful Clotilde de 
Surville. The Baron de Launaye piqued him- 
self on fastidious taste in women and horses: 
he had had some experience in both. But 
Clotilde was faultless: there she leant, with 
the splendour of day full upon her face; it fell 
upon her pure complexion like joy upon the 
heart; and the sunbeams glittered amid the 
thick ringlets till every curl was edged with 
gold. Her dress alone seemed capable of im- 
provement ; but it is as well to leave something 
to the imagination, and there was ample food 
for Adolphe’s, in picturing the change that 
would be wrought upon Clotilde by a Parisian 
milliner. ‘ This comes,’ thought he, ‘ of being 
brought up in an old German castle.’ For 
very shame he at last rose; when, with a grim 
change of countenance, meant for a smile, the 
marquise asked him to stay dinner. It is a 
remark not the less true for being old (though 
now-a-days opinions are all on the change), 
that love-making is a thing ‘ to hear, and not 
to tell.” We shall therefore leave the progress 
of the wooing, and come to the dénouement, 
which was the most proper possible, viz. mar- 
riage. Adolphe had been the most devoted of 
lovers, and Clotilde had given him a great deal 
of modest encouragement ; that is, her bright 
eyes had often wandered in search of his, and 
the moment they had found them, had dropped 
to the ground; and whenever he entered the 
room, a blush had come into her cheek, like 
the light into the pearl, filling it with the 
sweet hues of the rose. Never did love-affair 
proceed more prosperously. The old seues- 
chal was the only person who grumbled. He 
begged leave to remind the young baron, that 
it was not shewing proper respect to his ances- 
tors not to take up their quarrels. * But things 
are altered since the days when lances were 
attached to every legacy,’ returned Adolphe. 
‘We are altering every thing now-a-days,’ 
replied the old man; ‘ [ don’t see, however, 
that we are a bit the better off.’ 
events, expect happiness,’ replied his master, 
‘in this change of my condition.’ ‘ Ay, ay, so 
we all do before we are married: what we find 
after, there is no use in saying, for two rea- 
sons ; first, you would not believe me; secondly, 
my wife might hear what I’m telling.’ ‘ Ah!’ 
exclaimed the young baron, ‘ the caution that 
marriage teaches! If it were only for the 
prudence I should acquire, it would be worth 
my while to marry.’ ‘ Alas! rashness never 
yet wanted a reason. My poor young master ! 
the old marquise and her dark-eyed grand- 
daughter have taken you in completely.’ 
‘ Taken me in!’ ejaculated De Launaye, an- 
grily; ‘ why, you old fool, were this a mere 
match of interest, I might thank my stars for 
such a lucky chance. Young, beautiful, high- 
born, and rich, Clotilde has but to appear at 
the court, and insure a much higher alliance 
than mine. What motive could they have ?’ 
*I do not know; but when I don’t know peo- 
ple’s motives, I always suppose the worst,’ 
replied the obstinate dominique. ‘ Charitable!’ 
laughed his master. ‘ And besides,’ resumed 
the seneschal, ‘ the old marquise plagued her 
husband into the grave; and I dare say her 
grand-daughter means to do as much for you.’ 
‘A novel reason, at all events, for taking a 
husband,’ said De Launaye, ‘in order that 
you may plague him to death afterwards.’— 
Well, the wedding-day arrived at last. De 
Launaye could have found some fault with his 
bride’s costume, but for her face. There was 
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a stiffness in the rigid white satip, and the ruff 
was at least two inches too high—indeed, he 
did not see any necessity for the ruff at all; 
they had been quite out, some years, at Paris. 
However, he said nothing, remembering that a 
former hint on the subject of dress had not 
been so successful as its merits deserved. He 
had insinuated, and that in a compliment too, a 
little lowering of the ruff before, as a mere act 
of justice to the ivory throat, when Clotilde 
had rejoined, answering in a tone which before 
marriage was gentle reproof (a few months 
after, it would have sounded like reproach), 
that she hoped ‘ the Baron de Launaye would 
prefer propriety in his wife to display.’ The 
sense of the speech was forgotten in its senti- 
ment; a very usual occurrence, by the by. 
However, the bride looked most beautiful; her 
clear, dark eyes swam in light—the liquid 
brilliancy of happiness—the brightness, but 
not the sadness, of tears. The ceremony was 
over, the priest and the marquise had given 
their blessings ; the latter also added some ex- 
cellent advice, which was not listened to with 
all the attention it deserved. The young cou- 
ple went to their own castle in a new and huge 
coach, every one of whose six horses wore 
white and silver favours. Neighbours they 
had none, but a grand feast was given to the 
domestics; and dominique, at his master’s 
express orders, broached a pipe of Bourdeaux. 
‘I can’t make my vassals,’ said De Launaye, 
‘as happy as myself; but I can make them 
drunk, and that is something towards it.” The 
day darkened into night; and here, according 
to all regular precedents in romance, hero and 
heroine ought«to be left to themselves; but 
there never yet was a rule without an excep- 
tion. However, to infringe upon established 
custom as little as possible, we will enter into 
no details of how pretty the bride looked in 
her nightcap, but proceed forthwith to the 
baron’s first sleep. He dreamt that the sun 
suddenly shone into his chamber. Dazzled by 
the glare, he awoke, and found the bright eyes 
of his bride gazing tenderly on his face. ‘Weary 
he was, still he remembered how uncour- 
teous it would be to lie sleeping while she was 
so wide awake; and he forthwith roused him- 
self as well as he could. Many persons say 
they can’t sleep in a strange bed; perhaps this 
might be the case with his bride: and in new 
situations people should have all pessible allow- 
ance made for them. They rose early the fol- 
lowing morning, the baroness bright-eyed and 
blooming as usual, the baron pale and abattu. 
They wandered through the castle: De Lau- 
naye told of his uncle’s prediction. ‘ How 
careful I must be of you!’ said the bride, 
smiling: ‘I shall be quite jealous.’ Night 
came, and again Adolphe was wakened from 
his first sleep by Clotilde’s bright eyes. The 
third night arrived, and human nature could 
bear no more. ‘ Good God, my dearest!’ ex- 
claimed the husband, ‘ do you never sleep ?” 
‘Sleep!’ replied Clotilde, opening her large 
bright eyes, till they were even twice their 
usual size and brightness. ‘ Sleep!—one of 
my noble race, sleep ? I never slept in my life.’ 
‘ She never sleeps !’ ejaculated the baron, sink- 
ing back on his pillow in horror and exhaus- 
tion. It had been settled that the young 
couple should forthwith visit Paris—thither 
they at once proceeded. The beauty of the 
baroness produced a most marvellous sensation, 
even in that city of sensations. Nothing was 
heard of for a week but the enchanting eyes of 
the Baroness de Launaye—a diamond necklace 
of a new pattern was invented in her honour, 


and called awa beaux yeux de Clotilde. * Those 
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eyes,’ said a prince of the blood, whose taste in 
such matters had been cultivated by some years 
of continual practice, * those eyes of Mde. de 
Launaye will rob many of our young gallants 
of their rest.” ‘ Very true,’ briefly replied her 
husband. Well, the baroness shone like a 
meteor in every scene, while the baron accom- 
panied her, the spectre of his former self. Sal- 
low, emaciated, every body said he was going 
intoaconsumption. Still, it was quite delight- 
ful to witness the devotedness of his wife—she 
could scarcely bear him a moment out of her 
sight. At length they left Paris, accompanied 
by a gay party, for their chateau. But bril- 
liant as were these guests, nothing distracted 
the baroness’s attention from her husband, 
whose declining health became every hour more 
alarming. One day, however, the young Che- 
valier de Ronsarde—he, the conqueror of a 
thousand hearts—the besieger of a thousand 
more—whose conversation was that happy mix- 
ture of flattery and scandal which is the beau 
ideal of dialogue,—engrossed Mde. de Lau- 
naye’s attention; and her husband took the 
opportunity of slipping away unobserved. He 
hastened into a gloomy avenue—the cedars, 
black with time and age, met like night, over- 
head, and far and dark did their shadows fall 
on the still and deep lake beside. Worn, hag- 
gard, with a timorous and hurried, yet light 
step, the young baron might have been taken 
for one of his own ancestors, permitted for a 
brief period to revisit his home on earth, but 
invested with the ghastliness and the gloom of 
the grave. ‘ She never sleeps!’ exclaimed the 
miserable Adolphe—‘ she never sleeps! day 
and night her cn bright. eyes eat like fire 
into my heart.’ He paused, and rested for 
support against the trunk of one of the old 
cedars. ‘Oh, my uncle, why did not your 
prophecy, when it warned me against danger, 
tell me distinctly in what the danger consisted ? 
To have a wife who never sleeps!’ Dark and 
quiet lake, how I envy the stillness of your 
depths—the shadows which rest upon your 
waves!’ At this moment a breath of wind 
blew a branch aside—a sunbeam fell upon the 
baron’s face; he took it for the eyes of his 
wife. Alas! his remedy lay temptingly before 
him—the still, the profound, the shadowy lake. 
De Launaye took one plunge—it was into 
eternity. Two days he was missing—the third 
his lifeless body floated on the heavy waters. 
The Baron de Launaye had committed suicide, 
and the bright-eyed baroness was left a discon- 
-Solate widow. Such is the tale recorded in the 
annals of the house of De Launaye. Some 
believe it entirely, justly observing, there is 
nothing too extraordinary to happen. Others 
(for there always will be people who affect to 
be wiser than their neighbours) say that the 
story is an ingenious allegory—and that the 
real secret of the Sleepless Lady was jealousy. 
Now, if a jealous wife can’t drive a man out of 
his ay and into a lake, we do not know what 
can |”? 

Had we written this story, we should cer- 
tainly have made it end very differently ; but 
we dare-say the author was obliged to finish it 
as his employers dictated, — one of the miseries 
of a corrupt and servile press. Had Adolphe re- 
turned with the proper spirit of a husband, and, 
justly exercising his marital authority, forced his 
wife to shut her eyes, there would have been 
a good moral to command our eulogium: as 
it is, we fear the tale can only operate as an 
encouragement to women to He their eyes 
open to the doings of the other sex, to pry 
into their most private actions with unceas- 


knows into what, by a “ sleepless’ super- 
vision, not to be borne even by the most 
innocent and most loving. 











The Library of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Knowledge. 8vo. pp. 509. London, 1831. 
Baxter. 

Tus Library, or, more properly speaking, 

Dictionary of Agricultural and Horticultural 

Knowledge, is founded upon a work entitled 

Gleanings in Agriculture, and has, in its pre- 

sent improved condition, received the assistance 

of several gentlemen of scientific attainments. 

Notwithstanding this, it bears the characteris- 

tics rather of a plain practical work, than one 

of extensive details or great research, and is 
on these points inferior to the similar publi- 
cations of Mr. Loudon. As the work is alpha- 
betically arranged, Acre is the first subject 
treated of; but since the value of this must 
depend on the nature of the soil, we turn 
over to that article in search of our author’s 
elementary and theoretical notions on agricul- 
ture. Here he could hardly run into error, 
the details being mostly derived from Sir Hum- 
phry Davy’s comprehensive work, though much 
has been done since that time; and as an in- 
complete article has been admitted, “‘on the 
connexion of geology, or the influence of the 
mineralogical characters, and superposition of 
rocks, on the nature and value of soils,” we 
may remark, that this subject has now attained 
a very high degree of perfection, from the 
attention paid to it, more especially by German 
agriculturists; and that it is not to be passed 
over, as is the case in most of our elementary 
works, as a mere matter of curiosity and specu- 
lation, but should, as has long been done by 

Dr. Coventry, the learned professor of agricul- 

ture in the University of Edinburgh, form the 

basis of all practical precepts on the manage- 
ment and cultivation of lands. 

It may be remarked of a mere practical agri- 
culturist, that however valuable the facts with 
which experience has made him acquainted, he 
always brings these into their wrong places, 
and as naturally deduces wrong inferences from 
them. It is like treating the diseases of the 
human body without a knowledge of its struc- 
ture. And then the method used to convey 
information is reversed,—the one constantly 
labouring at the accumulation of facts, that is 
to say, certain results produced ; while the other 
brings these facts to bear upon certain leading 
and established principles, or deduces these 
principles from them,—and the system which 
results from such a method of proceeding, saves 
repetition, time, and labour. As applied to 
agriculture, should such principles, founded on 
a study of climate, soil, or vegetation, be some- 
times erroneous, they must still be always use- 
ful to the student, as, by systematising the 
facts and principles, they assist the memory, 
and give to the mind the useful and intellectual 
character of being able to distinguish a series of 
similar consequences and results, and group 
the facts in the same order that the practical 
cultivator would his plants or hot-beds. We 
will explain ourselves by a single reference. 
“The best natural soils,” says the author, 
“are those of which the materials have been 
derived from different strata, which have been 
divided by air and water, and are intimately 
blended together ; and in improving soils arti- 
ficially, the farmer cannot do better than imi- 
tate the processes of nature.” Now the influ- 
ence of rocks on agriculture is very complicated, 
and is to be referred to proximate and remote 
causes, and to direct and indirect influences ; 


to be known, as they comprise inquiries into 
the volume of the soil, the structure and com. 
pactness of the rock, the fissures and inclina- 
tion, the retention of water, the condition with 
regard to caloric, and the disintegration, chan. 
ges in aggregation, and changes in nature; and 
by a knowledge of these facts alone can we he 
made acquainted with the proper means of 
treating soils and improving their condition. 
In another part of the work, Mr. Johnson 
asserts that geology is of no immediate benefit 
to the cultivator of the soil; while we could 
prove that the knowledge given by an acquaint. 
ance with that seience, at least the practical 
part, is indispensable to every agriculturist. 
Certain it is that he may obtain this knowledge 
empirically from experience; but this cannot 
afford a groundwork for new operations in 
novel situations, or teach the proper method 
of proceeding where the circumstances are 
changed; to which fact we must often trace 
the despondency of an agricultural emigrant, 
or the misrepresentations of a Swan River set- 
tler. Although England ranks as the best 
agricultural kingdom in the world in respect 
to the talent displayed in tillage, her skill 
might have raised her in the estimation of 
neighbouring nations still higher, had the expe- 
rience of past ages been reduced to scientific 
rules. Indeed, most farmers in the country 
are adverse to any knowledge that is not to be 
gained by experience, as if their own farms, or 
the circumscribed field of their own observa- 
tion, contained all the varieties of climate, 
soil, and rock, which are to be met with in the 
British islands, or required for tillage an ac- 
quaintance with all the elements of the science 
of agriculture. The work before us is a proof 
that the theory of this great source of national 
prosperity is only studied by amateur farmers ; 
for the articles on agricultural chemistry, on 
vegetable chemistry, and physiology, and most 
of the botanical articles, are furnished by gen- 
tlemen whose labours have long been appre- 
ciated by the public; and under these circum- 
stances, and from the local auspices under 
which the book makes its appearance, we 
have no doubt of its very general and well- 
deserved success. 





Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. 
(Conclusion. } 


Havine devoted so full a proportion of several 
of our Gazettes to this popular work, thus, we 
are sure, carrying much gratification to our dis- 
tant and foreign readers, though the volumes 
are now familiar to the country at home, we 
shall very briefly conclude our review, and 
leave it to its own attractions. 

* Dr. Johnson’s monument (says Malone), 
consisting of a colossal figure leaning against a 
column (but not very strongly resembling him), 
has, since the death of Mr. Boswell, been placed 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, having been first opened 
to public view February 23, 1796. The epi- 
taph was written by the Rev. Dr. Parr, and is 
as follows : 

A 2 
SAMVELI > JOHNSON 

GRAMMATICO: ET > CRITICO : 

SCRIPTORVM - ANGLICORVM + LITTERATE : PERITO 
POETAE: LVMINIBVS - SENTENTIARUM 

ET - PONDERIBVS: VERBORVM : ADMIRABILI 

MAGISTRO - VIRTVTIS - GRAVISSIMO 
HOMINI - OPTIMO- ET - SINGVLARIS* EXEMPLI 


VI-+ VIXIT - ANN - uxxv.: MENS: 11. - DIEB: xml. 
2 DECESSIT - = . | onpyer ans acd - CHRIST 
clo + Ioce + xxxxutl. fi a 
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ing watchfulness, and to drive them heaven 








and these, though numerous, are indispensable 
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—— 
On a scroll in his hand are the following words: 
ENMAKAPESSITNONOQNANTASIOSEIHAMOIBH 


On one side of the monument : 
FACIEBAT JOHANNES BACON, SCVLPTOR, ANN, CHRIST. 
M.DCC.LXXXV.” 

Upon which Mr. Croker remarks : 

‘Tt is to be regretted that the committee for 
erecting this monument did not adhere to the 
principles of the round robin, on the subject of 
Goldsmith’s epitaph, and insist on having the 
epitaph to Johnson written in the language to 
which he had been so great and so very peculiar 
a benefactor. The committee of subscribers, 
called curators, were Lord Stowell, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Windham, Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Metcalf, 
Mr. Boswell, and Mr. Malone. Mr. Metcalf, 
Mr. Burke, and Sir Joseph, had signed the 
round robin; but it may be presumed that 
Dr. Johnson’s preference of a Latin epitaph, 
80 positively pronounced on that occasion, ope- 
rated on their minds as an expression of what 
his wishes would have been as to his own. It 
seems, however, to the editor the height of bad 
taste and absurdity to exhibit Dr. Johnson in 
St. Paul’s cathedral in the masquerade of a half- 
naked Roman, with such pedantic and, to the 
passing public, unintelligible inscriptions as the 
above. The following is a close translation : 

Alpha Omega. 
To SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
A grammarian and critic, 
Of great skill in English literature ; 
A poet admirable for the light of his sentences 
And the weight of his words ; 
A most effective teacher of virtue ; 
An excellent man, and of singular example, 
Who lived 75 years, 2 months, 14 days, 
He died in the ides of December, in the year of Christ 
MDCCLXXXIV. 

Was buried in the church of St, Peter’s, Westminster, 

The 13th of the kalends of January, in the year of Christ 
MDCCLXXXIV. 
His literary friends and companions, 
y a collection of money, 

Caused this monument to be made. 
The reader will not, of course, attribute to the 
original all the awkwardness of this almost 
literal version ; but he will not fail to observe 
the tedious and confused mode of marking the 
numerals, the unnecessary repetition of them, 
and the introduction of nones and ides, all of 
which are, even on the principles of the lapi- 
darian scholars themselves, clumsy, and, on 
the principles of common sense, contemptible. 
Thirty-four letters and numerals (nearly a 
tenth part of the whole inscription) are, for 
stance, expended in letting posterity know 
that Dr. Johnson was buried in the same month 
of the same year in which he died. The Greek 
words, so pedantically jumbled together on the 
scroll, are an alteration by Dr. Parr of a line 
of Dionysius, the geographer, with which John- 
son has closed the Rambler. It seems, that in 
deference to some apprehensions that the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul’s might think the 
Aurwy ix lantouy avrdzios tin apoipn—from the 
blessed gods may he receive his merited reward 
—somewhat heathenish, Dr. Parr was per- 
suaded to convert the line into "Ev waxdgsco: 
Toray aveetiog tin eeopn—may he receive amongst 
the blessed the merited reward of his labours. 
The reader who is curious about the pompous 
manities of literature, will find at the end of 
the fourth volume of Dr. Parr’s works, ed. 
1828, a long correspondence between Parr, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Malone, and other friends of 
. Johnson, on the subject of this epitaph. 
He will be amused at the burlesque importance 
which Parr attaches to epitaph-writing, the 
tenacity with which he endeavoured to describe 
- Johnson, with reference to his poetical 
T, a8 poeta probabilis, and his candid 





avowal, that in the composition he was think. 





ing more of his own character than Dr. John- 
son’s.”’ 

A list of the numerous portraits of Johnson 
is given in the Appendix; and five engravings 
adorn this publication, the one prefixed to 
Vol. IV. being a laughable caricature likeness 
of Boswell, from a sketch by Lawrence. 

We have only to add, that a faithful and 
well-digested index much enhances the value 
of this excellent publication. 





eam nen 
Pearce’s Abyssinian Travels. 
(Fourth Notice.]} 


CoNTINUING our review, the behaviour of one 
of the kings at seeing an organ, brought by 
Mr. Salt, is whimsically painted. 

“ The organ, which Mr. Coffin had just 
begun to turn, next took his attention; he 
stood several minutes looking at it, at last 
went close to it, looked at the inside, and ap- 
peared quite lost in contemplation. ‘ I hear it 
breathe,’ said he, several times; and as, upon 
putting his ear close, he could hear a hiss now 
and then, occasioned by there being a small 
hole in the leather on one side of the bellows, 
he cried out, ‘ By St. Michael, there is a snake 
in it! I hear it plainly ;’ and quickly drawing 
back, he exclaimed, ‘ Such a thing, which con- 
tains a devil, cannot be fit for a church.’ Alli- 
car Barhe, the high priest, standing close by, 
said, ‘ Ganvar, I beg your pardon, it is an 
angel, not a devil; our church has not suffered 
in any way since it came into it, but, on the 
contrary, has rather increased in prosperity. 
Ito Pearce has opened the whole before the 
carmart (congregation of priests), and all are 
of opinion that nothing but the wisdom of 
man, such as God gave unto Solomon, had 
made it ;’ and he added, *‘ Abuna Comfu told 
us that he saw one in the church of St. Paulos 
and Petros, in Rome, as large as twenty of 
this.’ ”’ 

We have also a curious account of buffoons. 

“ At dinner Tottamasey began by pretend. 
ing he had really seen the Amhara in their 
fright ; he put on such pitiable looks and dying 
postures, mimicking the Amhara who thought 
themselves dead when they fell, that the ras 
could scarcely taste a morsel all the time for 
laughing at the buffoon and the numerous 
chiefs who were sitting about him with their 
mouths full, staring and affecting the motions 
of Tottamasey. This personage is very old, 
but a remarkably lively man, and was the head 
harlequin to Ras Michael. The governors of 
the provinces commonly keep several persons 
of this kind, to divert them at feasts and upon 
holydays, and they have the income of a dis- 
trict allowed them for their maintenance. They 
are in general good poets, and run or ride 
before their chief when going from or to war, 
descanting in poetry, and in a loud voice, to 
the chief and his troops, upon the reward of 
bravery; the redemption of the sins of a sol- 
dier, who dies in the presence of his master in 
the field of glory; the curse which God sends 
upon those who flinch or run away; and many 
such subjects, to keep up and stimulate the 
courage of the soldiers. These people are called 
in the Amhara language Ozmare; in Tigré, 
Warta; the enemy never kill them if taken in 
battle, any more than they do trumpeters and 
fifers, if Christians; but the Galla spare no one 
in war. 

Of the more general manners and customs 
of the people, the following is a characteristic 
description. 

“* The people who live in the larger sort of 
towns, and especially the mechanics, in general 





SS 
lead the most undisturbed life, and are consi- 
dered the best Christians. Those who work in 
silver and gold, in brass, or at the carpenters’ 
trade, are esteemed as persons of high rank ; 
but those who work in iron or pottery are not 
allowed the privilege even of being in common 
society, nor are they permitted to receive the 
sacrament as Christians. They are reckoned 
even by their nearest neighbours to have the 
supernatural power of changing themselves into 
hyenas or other beasts, and upon that account 
every body dreads them. All convulsions or 
hysteric disorders, which are as common in 
Abyssinia as in other parts of the world, are 
here attributed to the evil eye of these people. 
They are called by the Amhara, Buda; and by 
the Tigré, Tebbib. Many marvellous deeds 
done by them have been related to me by per- 
sons of superior intelligence of both sexes, 
which, however ridiculous, may serve to illus- 
trate the superstitious character of the people 
in this part of the world. Although these 
Budas are obliged to put up with reproaches 
and all manner of scorn from other Christians, 
and even their nearest neighbours, yet they are 
partial to that religion; and, though not al- 
lowed the sacrament, keep the whole of the 
fasts and Lents as strictly as any Christians in 
the country. There are, indeed, Mahometan 
and Jew Budas; and, as I have before said, all 
that work in iron and pottery are deemed such. 
What this whimsical notion sprang from I 
never could learn. Gojam is the province sup- 
posed to contain most of them. The Zackar 
are another extraordinary set of beings: thang 
esteemed good Christians, I have myself seen 
them go roaring about the towns, making a 
most dreadful noise, and being apparently in 
great trouble, whipping themselves, and at 
times cutting their flesh with knives. These 

ople are most numerous in the province of 

igré, and they have a church which is resorted 
to by none but themselves; it is at no great 
distance from Axum, and is dedicated to their 
saint, Oun Arvel. They are very proud of 
styling themselves descendants of St. George. 
In their church Oun Arvel they pretend that 
a light burns continually without the assist- 
ance of human aid. I have more than once 
watched an opportunity to blow this light out ; 
but those in care of it were too attentive to 
their duty to let me succeed, though I once 
effected my purpose in pointing out a similar 
imposition of these priests at Jummer-a-Mari- 
am in Lasta. There is also a holy water at 
the church Oun Arvel, which is greatly es- 
teemed for the cure of persons afflicted with 
evil spirits. This is a very wonderful disorder, 
which I cannot pass over in silence, though 
the reader may think it fabulous and ridicu- 
lous; yet we have accounts of something of 
the same kind in the New Testament, which 
the priests and learned men of Abyssinia be- 
lieve to be the same complaint. This com- 
plaint is called digretier; it is more common 
among the women than among the men. The 
tigretier seizes the body as if with a violent 
fever, and from that turns to a lingering sick- 
ness, which reduces the patients to skeletons 
and often kills them, if the relations cannot 
procure the proper remedy. During this sick- 
ness their speech is changed to a kind of stnt- 
tering, which no one can understand but those 
afflicted with the same disorder. When the 
relations find the malady to be the real tigre- 
tier, they join together to defray the expenses 
of curing it; the first remedy they in general 
attempt, is to procure the assistance of a learned 
Dofter, who reads the Gospel of St. John, and 





drenches the patient with cold water daily for 
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the space of seven days—an application that 
very often proves fatal. The most effectual 
cure, though far more expensive than the 
former, is as follows. The relations hire for a 
certain sum of money a band of trumpeters, 
drummers, and fifers, and buy a quantity of 
liquor ; then all the young men and women of 
the place assemble at the patient’s house, to 
perform the following most extraordinary cere- 
mony. I once was called in by a neighbour to 
see his wife, a very young woman, and of 
whom he was very fond, who had the misfor- 
tune to be afflicted with this disorder ; and the 
man being an old acquaintance of mine, and 
always a close comrade in the camp, I went 
every day, when at home, to see her; but I 
could not be of any service to her, though she 
never refused my medicines. At this time I 
could not understand a word she said, although 
she talked very freely, nor could any of her 
relations understand her. She could not bear 
the sight of a book or a priest, for at the sight 
of either she struggled, and was apparently 
seized with acute agony, and a flood of tears, 
like blood mingled with water, would pour 
down her face from her eyes. She had lain 
three months in this lingering state, living 
upon so little that it seemed not enough to 
keep a human body alive; at last her husband 
agreed to employ the usual remedy ; and, after 
preparing for the maintenance of the band 
during the time it would take to effect the 
cure, he borrowed from all his neighbours their 
silver ornaments, and loaded her legs, arms, 
and, neck, with them. The evening that the 
band began to play, I seated myself close by 
her side as she lay upon the couch; and ahout 
two minutes after the trumpets had begun to 
sound, I observed her shoulders begin to move, 
and soon afterwards her head and breast; and 
in less than a quarter of an hour she sat upon 
her couch. The wild look she, had, though 
sometimes she smiled, made me draw off to a 
greater distance, being almost alarmed to see 
one nearly a skeleton move with such strength ; 
her head, neck, shoulders, hands, and feet, all 
made a strong motion to the sound of the 
music; and in this manner she went on by 
degrees until she stood up on her legs upon the 
floor. Afterwards she began to dance, and at 
times to jump about; and at last, as the music 
and noise of the singers increased, she often 
sprang three feet from the ground. When the 
music slackened, she would appear quite out of 
temper ; but, when it became louder, she would 
smile and be delighted. During this exercise 
‘she never shewed the least symptom of being 
tired, though the musicians were thoroughly 
exhausted; and when they stopped to refresh 
themselves by drinking and resting a little, she 
would discover signs of discontent. Next day, 
according to the custom in the cure of this dis- 
order, she was taken into the market-place, 
where several jars of maize or tsug were set in 
order by the relations, to give drink to the 
musicians and dancers. When the crowd had 
assembled, and the music was ready, she was 
brought forth and began to dance and throw 
herself into the maddest postures imaginable, 
and in this manner she kept on the whole day. 
Towards evening, she began to let fall her sil- 
ver ornaments from her neck, arms, and legs, 
one at a time, so that in the course of three 
hours she was stripped of every article. A 
relation continually kept going after her as she 
danced, to pick up the ornaments, and after- 
wards delivered-them to the owners from whom 
they were borrowed. As the sun went down, 
she made a start with such swiftness, that the 
fastest runner could not come up with her, 








and, when at the distance of about two hun- 
dred yards, she dropped on a sudden, as if shot. 
Soon afterwards, a young man, on coming up 
with her, fired a matchlock over her body, and 
struck her upon the back with the broad side 
of his large knife, and asked her name, to 
which she answered as when in her common 
senses, a sure proof of her being cured; for, 
during the time of this malady, those afflicted 
with it never answer to their Christian name. 
She was now taken up in a very weak condi- 
tion and carried home, and a priest came and 
baptised her again in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, which ceremony con- 
cluded her cure. Some are taken in this man- 
ner to the market-place fur many days before 
they can be cured; and it sometimes happens 
that they cannot be cured at all. I have seen 
them in these fits dance with a bruly, or bottle 
of maize, upon their heads, without spilling 
the liquor or letting the bottle fall, although 
they have put themselves into the most extra- 
vagant postures. I could not have ventured 
to write this from hearsay, nor could I con- 
ceive it possible, until I was obliged to put this 
remedy in practice upon my own wife, who 
was seized with the same disorder, and then 
I was compelled to have a still nearer view of 
this strange disorder. I at first thought that a 
whip would be of some service, and one day 
attempted a few strokes, when unnoticed by 
any person, we being by ourselves, and I hav- 
ing a strong suspicion that this ailment sprang 
from the weak minds of women, who were 
encouraged in it for the sake of the grandeur, 
rich dress, and music, which accompany the 
cure. But how much was I surprised, the 
moment I struck a light. blow, thinking to do 
good, to find that she became like a corpse, and 
even the joints of her fingers became so stiff 
that I could not straighten them; indeed, I 
really thought that she was dead, and imme- 
diately made it known to the people in the 
house that she had fainted, but did not tell 
them the cause, upon which they immediately 
brought music, which I had for many days 
denied them, and which soon revived her; and 
I then left the house to her relations to cure 
her at my expense, in the manner I have 
before mentioned, though it took a much longer 
time to cure my wife than the woman I have 
just given an account of. One day I went 
privately, with a companion, to see my wife 
dance, and kept at a short distance, as I was 
ashamed to go near the crowd. On looking 
stedfastly upon her, while dancing or jumping, 
more like a deer than a human being, I said 
that it certainly was not my wife; at which 
my companion burst into a fit of laughter, from 
which he could scarcely refrain all the way 
home. Men are sometimes afflicted with this 
dreadful disorder, but not frequently. Among 
the Amhara and Galla it is not so common.” 
The title-page mentions Mr. Coffin’s journey 
to Gondar; from the two chapters devoted to 
which, we shall in our next make a selection. 








CHOLERA MORBUS. 
TuovaGu the accounts from many, and not 
distant, parts of the continent respecting the 
mortal prevalence of this disorder are still very 
appalling—we know not how it is, but so it is, 
the dread of its approach to our shores seems 
to have subsided, though the journals of the 
day contain reports of its actual arrival. We 
shall nevertheless notice the works which have 
recently reached us, and to which its menace 
has given birth. 1. The History of the Epi- 
demic Spasmodic Cholera of Russia, by Dr. 
Bisset Hawlins (12mo. pp. 306; Murray), is 








an ample and well-digested account of the dis. 
ease, from its Indian origin to the present 
time; with maps, shewing its course and pro. 
gress. Without maintaining any medical 
theory, this is a most useful work, and may 
serve as a foundation for the best opinions as 
to treatment, should it be our misfortune to 
be visited by cholera. 2. Treatise on Cholera 
Asphyzia, by G. H. Bell (8vo. pp. 150; Black- 
wood). A residence in Tanjore enables Mr. 
Bell to offer an account of the nature of this 
disease ; of the causes to which he ascribes it, 
namely, @ suspension of the powers by which 
the circulation of the blood is carried on; of its 
mode of propagation ; and of the curative pro- 
cess to be adopted against it. 3. Memoir on 
the Cholera Morbus of India, by P. F. Ke. 
raudren (Lancet office), a pamphlet of forty 
pages, translated from the French, to shew 
that the disease is the mordechi, and epidemic. 
4. On Cholera, by Medicus; a pamphlet of 
forty-six pages, considers the disease (agreeing 
with Mr. Annesley) to spring from the im- 
perfect oxygenation of the blood; and says, 
that actual cautery on the feet and ankles is a 
certain remedy in an early stage. 


London Bridge, Sc. By J. Elmes, Esq. M.R.LA. 
Architect, Surveyor to the Port of London. 
pp- 24. Wood and Son. 

A WELL-TIMED pamphlet, which, with an 

account of the building, and a neat engraving 

of the new London Bridge, about to be opened 

with royal ceremony and splendour, gives a 

concise account of its venerable predecessors. 

It is a capital manual for Monday ; yet so well 

done, as to possess a more permanent interest. 














Tales from Shakespeare ; designed for the use 
of young Persons. By Charles Lamb. Fifth 
edition. pp. 376. London, 1831. Baldwin 
and Cradock. 

Tuts charming little volume has been too long 
established for further criticism than addi- 
tional praise; the design being as excellent as 
the execution is graceful. The present is a 
very beautiful edition, ornamented with the 
prettiest of woodcuts, a picture to every story, 
and a likeness of Shakespeare to face the title- 
page. The book is neatly bound in watered 
cloth —a species of binding which has a very 
good effect, though we fear not very lasting. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR AUGUST. 
74 10 3™__ Sun eclipséd : invisible at Green- 
wich. Itis remarkable, that though this eclipse 
will be visible from a very large portion of the 
terrestrial surface, it will not be seen from 
either Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. To 
part of Notasia, New Guinea, New Zealand, 
and most of the islands in the south Pacific 
Ocean, it will be very considerable. 234 11*— 
the Sun enters Virgo. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
Dr. He. M 












@ New Moon in Cancer -------- 7 10 3 
> First Quarter in Libra-------- 14 22 24 
© Full Moon in Aquarius ------ 22 22 5 
C Last Quarter in Taurus ------ 29 22 48 
The Moon will be in conjunction with 

D. He M- 
Mars in Leo --+-++eeeesceceesees 8 14 W 
Saturn in Leo --- 8 17 10 
Mercury in Leo 8 21 45 
Venus in Virgo ---- ll 0 0 
Jupiter in Capricornus - 21 20 50 


Occultation of Aldebaran. —24— This re 
markable star will again be occulted: though 
occurring after sunrise, it may be easily ob- 
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served with a telescope. Immersion 18 23” 15%: 
emersion 19" 16™ 8. 

22'_the Moon eclipsed: invisible at Green- 
wich. The commencement will be at 205 40™, 
and the end at 235 13™: digits eclipsed 5° 48’. 
This eclipse will be visible to the Japanese 
isles, the eastern parts of China, the Philippine 
and neighbouring islands, and the western parts 
of Notasia. 

445__Mercury in conjunction with Regulus. 
§¢ 4). with Mars: difference of latitude 9/. 
74 12with Saturn: difference of latitude 28’. 
16’_descending node. 254 17"_in aphelion. 
31¢— greatest elongation as an evening star, 
its angular distance from the Sun being 27° 11’, 
or nearly its maximum. 

20¢_the beautiful evening star, Venus, will 
attain its greatest splendour, which happens 
between the points of greatest elongation and 
inferior conjunction, and when the planet ap- 
pears with one-fourth of the disc illuminated, 
or with a similar phase to that of the Moon 
five days after conjunction. 

2¢ 18" Mars in conjunction with Regulus: 
difference of latitude 39’. 124 with Saturn: 
difference of latitude 27’. 


The Asteroids. 
D. H. M. we | 
Vesta ++ A. 1 
6 48 2 
Juno -- 
Pallas -- 
Ceres -- 





41__Ceres in opposition; Btit, owing to its low 
altitude when on the meridian, it will not be 
satisfactorily seen. 

101 9" Jupiter in opposition. This planet 
will continue an evening star to the end of the 
year. 

Eclipses of the Satellites. 

First Satellite, immersion -- 3 is 47 54 
emersion ---- 12 11 27 42 

19 13 22 44 


28 
Second Satellite, immersion 4 ll 2 36 
emersion -- 20 8 20 20 
Third Satellite «--+++++++++ 1613 6 24 
Saturn is too near the Sun to be visible. 
264 20" 45"_in conjunction with the Sun. 
54 6% 30" — Uranus in opposition, and in its 
most favourable position for observation. 
Deptford. J.T. B. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious 
and Eminent Personages; particularly of 
the Nineteenth Century. With Memoirs by 
William Jerdan, Esq., F.S.A., &c. Part 
—— London, 1831. Fisher, Son, and 

0. 

Tuts No. affords proof of the publishers’ dili- 

gence, in meeting, with the view to gratify, 

the public feeling and interest of the time; for 
besides portraits of Earl Howe and Sir Thomas 

Lawrence, it contains a capital likeness of 

Prince Leopold, the now King of Belgium. 

From the memoir, which is stated to have been 

magn to the work “ on the best autho- 

rity,” we select a passage er two, which can 
hardly be read without giving rise to particular 





reflections at this extraordinary epoch. 


“ The royal subject of this memoir,” ob- 
serves the writer, ** is one of those extraor- 
dinary instances of singular fortune, which 
occur but rarely, even in the widely-spread 
annals of mankind; and seem to proclaim to 
us, with an authority not to be mistaken, that 

Heweeee There’s a Divinity doth shape our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will !” 

The leading incidents of the life of Prince 
Leopold have not only been remarkable in 
themselves, but still more remarkable in their 
coincidence with, and effects upon, the destiny 
of another exalted individual. We allude to 
the Prince of Orange, between whom, and two 
crowns, it has been the fate of His Royal 
Highness to step; while, as if to render his 
own career yet more wonderful, a third has 
been offered to his acceptance. In ancient and 
in superstitious times, the genius, or ascendant 
star, of the House of Coburg would have been 
recognised in these striking events—in our en- 
lightened times they cannot but excite admi- 
ration and wonder.” 

After tracing his birth, advance to manhood, 
&c.; at the period of Buonaparte’s return, 
discomfited, from Russia, the narrative pro- 
ceeds. 

“ The Prince Leopold was among the first 
to start from an inactivity which was so irk- 
some to him; and, long before the campaign 
had commenced, he was in the midst of the 
Russian army, leaving all that was most dear 
to him at risk, for the great cause of his 
‘fatherland.’ He accompanied the allied army 
to Silesia and Saxony; was engaged in the 
battles of Lutzen and Bautzen; and, on the 
expiration of the armistice, proceeded with the 
army to Bohemia, and thence to the Saxon 
frontier; where he particularly distinguished 
himself with the division of cavalry under his 
command. For his eminent services on those 
days, the Emperor Alexander invested him, on 
the field of battle of Nollendorf, with the Cross 
of St. George, and the Emperor of Austria 
subsequently conferred on him the order of 
Maria Theresa. He was at Leipsic, and 
throughout the whole of the campaigns which 
ended in the capture of Paris in 1814. Many 
of our countrymen formed their first acquaint- 
ance with the Prince when he was in the 
French capital, at this period ‘ the gayest of 
the gay.’ Hence he passed over to England 
with the allied sovereigns, in a natural anxiety 
to witness the land which had aided so greatly 
the great cause which had been so nobly con- 
summated. At this time the Prince Leopold 
was a young man, twenty-four years of age, 
remarkable for his good looks, and distinguished 
from the crowd of princes with whom he was 
associated, for great amenity of manners, equa- 
nimity of temper, and every accomplishment of 
good society. The Princess Charlotte of Wales 
was, at that time, in her eighteenth year, and 
remarkable, above her years, for great insight 
into the characters of those with whom she 
associated. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
she should have been captivated with the qua- 
lities of Prince Leopold; nor is it necessary, at 
this time of day, to doubt the excellence of her 
judgment, in her preference of an individual, 
who made her, without any dispute, the hap- 
piest of women, during the short period which 
she was permitted to call happy, in her short 
but eventful life. It is well known that her 
hand had been destined for the Prince of 
Orange, by the policy of the British cabinet, as 
well as at the desire of her royal father; and 
the princess had so far yielded to these wishes, 
as to consent to appear with him in public at 
the queen’s drawing-room, this year. She was 





ee 
not, however, of a disposition to be willingly 
made an instrument of others in a matter so 
near her heart; and when she found a man 
more suited to her mind, she at once broke off 
a forced attachment, and loved him alone with 
all the intensity of a woman’s affection. The 
British people, unaccustomed to marriages of 
convenience, admired the spirit which influ- 
enced her conduct; and she felt encouraged by 
their approbation, to carry her point with all 
the resolution she inherited from her family. 
When, one day, her equerry, Colonel Adden- 
broke, returned from Kew to Cranbourne 

, in Windsor Park, where the princess 
at that time resided, and told her the report of 
the day—that Her Royal Highness was to marry 
Prince Leopold—she at once evinced the set- 
tled determination of her breast, by the reply, 
* He is the only man I ever will marry.’” 

We pass to the conclusion. 

‘** His last act, upon quitting England, was 
to announce to the ministry his determination, 
as sovereign of Belgium, to draw no portion of his 
parliamentary annuity. A degree of indecent 
haste has been shewn by the public, relative to 
his intentions in this respect; and this had 
even been reflected within the walls of the 
Upper House of Parliament. His claim to this 
grant (which, as far as His Royal Highness 
was concerned, was the unsolicited liberality 
of the country) was as undisputed and as firm 
as that of the public creditor: but, in truth, he 
had been always made to suffer for the sins of 
those who had been thus prodigal in their de- 
sire to obtain his early favour. The man, 
however, whom his enemies had declared to be 
the most avaricious and miserly of men, ac- 
tually relinquished the certainty of the afflu- 
ence, as well as the comfort, of a private 
station—before he knew what endowment would 
be made on a crown which he had accepted— 
upon public grounds alone. Here, then, we 
close this rapid. glance over a life which, for its 
duration, has been more than ordinarily event- 
ful. The king of the Belgians is still in the 
maturity of his life, and in the full vigour of 
his faculties. He has undertaken a task which 
must be difficult and laborious, and which 
many people think is not capable of a successful 
result. He may, however, reflect, that he oc. 
cupies a throne, the right to which is less 
capable of dispute than any one in history—for 
the hereditary sovereigns of the land renounced 
their claim to Austria, or to France; and the 
right of conquest alone, and that not a conquest 
over Belgium, gave it to the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. He is one of the few sovereigns 
who, without even the birthright to the land 
of his rule, has obtained a crown without the 
sword having been drawn, or a drop of blood 
spilled, in the acquisition of it. If he should 
happily succeed, he will deserve the gratitude 
of four millions of subjects, and the applause of 
surrounding nations,—if he should fail, he will 
lay down a sceptre which he never sought, and 
return to that private station, the splendid 
prospects of which few could have had the 
virtue to have quitted, although the object 
were to retain the blessings of peace to Europe, 
and to consolidate the principle of constitutional 
government.” 


The Right Rev. William Van Mildert, Lord 
Bishop of Durham. Engraved by T. Lupton. 
Tuts is a very fine engraving, after the very 
fine portrait painted by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, so late as 1830. We have often had 
occasion to praise the taste and skill with 
which Mr. Lupton transfers the likenesses of 
eminent artists to his plate; but we have not 
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before seen a more striking example of his |The rush of mind, and haughty discontent,— 
abilities than he has displayed on the distin- | Unmoved wilt never be :—thy soul is stirr’d, 


guished prelate who is the subject of the pre- 


sent publication. For purity of style and exe- | The high intention and the warlike aim ; 


cution, nothing can surpass it. 


a | 


The History and Topography of the United 


thee 


States of North America, By John Howard | Thy clime to beauty ; how the Seasons love 


Hinton, A.M. Parts 16, 17, and 18, 
Ir is not so much with reference to the pic- 
turesque beauties of American landscape, (al- 


though many of these must excite great admira-| For what dark cloud may overhang +! doom ! 


tion,) that the plates which illustrate this work 
are peculiarly interesting, as with reference to 
the residences of man, and especially to the 
numerous and splendid public edifices which 
adorn the various cities of the United States. 
It is no less surprising than gratifying to 
observe how rapidly the arts of Europe have ex- 
tended, and are extending themselves, through 
that flourishing republic; which, among its 
other aspirations, evidently aims at rivalling 
the old world in architectural magnificence. 


Patrick Gibson. Painted by Luke Macartan ; 
engraved by Thomas Lupton. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 

In our 755th number, together with some cir- 

cumstances of the life, we mentioned the death 

of this veteran, which took place on the Ist of 

July, at the extraordinary age of 111. The 

print under our notice is an excellent resem- 

blance of him, and is very firmly and well exe- 

cuted. It is engraved from a portrait which 

sapneet in the last Exhibition at Somerset 
ouse. 


A Tax-Receiver. A Tax-Payer. Designed by 
H. Alken; engraved by J. Zeitter. Tilt 
and Co. 

Two prints embarking the arts in the canse of 

Reform. One represents a jolly, well-clad fel- 

low, surrounded with luxuries; the.other a 

ragged starveling: the former declaring that 

no reform is wanted, the latter clamorous for 
any change. By the same publisher we see 

** God save the King,” very fancifully and 

beautifully printed, with emblematic ornaments 

= superb initials in brilliant colours and 
gold, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE WORLD. 
I love to listen to the ocean swell, 
And let my spirit muse.—MS. 
THE shadows of Almighty wings advance 
per the world, that darkens as they come !— 
The heart of empires, cradled in the sea, 
Or on the earth outspread, doth heave and swell 
With wild emotion; for the fate of man 
For ages seems to take a colour now. 
Amid our streets a solemn murmur rolls— 
The gather’d meaning of a thousand hearts ! 
And in our chambers Levity hath hushed 
Her tones, that die away in deeper words 
Than youth is wont to utter ; times and states, 
Or battle-scenes, before them are adjudged ; 
Wide o’er the universe the hand of Heaven 
Ts traced ; the Present and the Future meet, 
And each on each a sad defiance frowns ! 
When the dark tide of twenty years hath rolled 
Away, and tombs are piled o'er living heads 
Which now are pond’ring,—what shall Time 
relate ? 
The answer sleeps in heaven ; but dim the eye 
That cannot see ntous shadows veil 
The earth around, reflected from above ! 





scene ;— 
Some fears of unaffected power are felt, 
Yet noble hearts and spirits pure are thine ! 
fills 
Her soul with valour, such as heroes graced ! 
There high examples of celestial worth 
Abound, with all that makes dead ages speak 
A spirit-language to adoring thought. 
Then let thy past a warning present be ; 
| And should the banners of brave England rise, 
Or once again the island Empress hail 


deep !— 
The star of glory—shall it not attend 
Her might, and shine upon each holy cause ? 


come 
The spirit flies, on wings of fancy borne: 
But ere I leave this all unworldly spot, 
Whose quiet, like remember’d music, makes 
A calm within, the glitt’ring prospect view.— 
Alone upon this gray aerial cliff 
T stand, and hear the sea-swell load the wind. 
A dazzling arch of noon’s unclouded heav’n 


light 
The soaring larks invisibly exult 
And sing :—behind me, lo! a mingled sweep 
Of hill and mead, and lanes of lovely gloom, 
Or verdant twilight, shed from arching boughs 
That roof the pathway, where the streamlet 
roams. 
But, hark! the glorious and almighty sea! 
The miracle of waters !—at yon rock 
The maniac surges with incessant foam 
Are raving, in a wild and savage glee ; 
But on the midway, bright and breezy all! 
The pomp of billows heaving far and wide 
Extendeth, twinkling with the star-like flash 


=! Of beams, that flutter o’er the ocean’s face. 


Oh, Solitude! how beautifully felt 

Thy heaven-like freshness by the weary heart ! 
Whose martyrdom of dull or fev’rish cares 
Is here forgotten, while the spirit frames 

A world of loveliness, wherein it breathes 
And moves awhile, a disembodied shape 

Of peace and glory !—soon, alas! dissolved. 
Reality her throne resumes, and Life, 

The stern and true, the unethereal life 

Of men and things, around us coldly reigns. 
In solitude angelic purpose arms 

Our better moods, till high sensations throb 
Within us, and our spirit godlike grows 

In Eden walks, and worships in her bowers ; 
But action comes, and resolution dies ! 


Oh ! tell me not the lesson’d worldling dares 

Each height and depth where proud Experience 

roves ; 

While dreamers are but apparitions vain, 

Who in their sickliness of soul are lost 

To healthful feeling, such as wisdom owns. 

Some dreams are truer than realities 

Which in the drama of our daily life 

Are acted, boasting a substantial form. 

For is not life one vast hypocrisy ? 

Each wears his mask, and tames his tm! 
m 





. eo a * 
And thou, my Country! Ocean's darling isle 
Amid the swell of o’er-excited hope, “, 





down, 
And sheathes his spirit, lest the world should 


Thy blood is quicken’d, on thy brow is throned 
And when I think how Heaven hath fayour’d 
With one unalter’d smile ; how nature moulds 


To tint thy vales, and touch thine every 


And what a past, from whence proud Mem’ry 


Her champion vessels thund’ring o’er the 


Thus o’er the shadowy track of things to 


Hangs o’er me, ’mid whose azure realm of 
? 


Thou Great Inspirer of the human soul, 
Undying! not for this was man endowed 
With energies that breathe immortal power : 
A spirit chainless, and a heart sublime— 

In hallow’d union when shall these arise, 
O’erawe the world, and set our natures free ? 


Society—how oft that word profaned 

We find, in scenes where nothing social dwells ! 

Where numbers mix, but sever’d hearts abound, 

Each meanly covered with a mask of smiles. 

But when a nature, noble in itself 

And gifted, from the throne of greatness falls 

Amid the mass, to sacrifice the soul 

Round petty altars which the world has reared, 

Who does not mourn a prostituted mind ? 

There was a festival where fairy shapes 

Of bright-eyed women, and of courtly men 

Convened ; and one to whom my fancy knelt 

In sympathetic, high, and lonely hours, 

Was there, supreme above the glowing throng. 

His boyhood was a fiery thirst of fame 

Which manhood had fulfilled ; and oh, how oft 

The page of beauty where his thoughts had 
burned, 

And all the verdure of his soul arrayed 

Each word with life and freshness — filled my 
mind 

With ecstasy, till e’en this outward world 

A hue of glory from his heart derived ! 

Love, Truth, and Joy, each varied scene and 
sound 

From him a mystic inspiration caught ; 

Where’er I went, some intellectual gleam 

Or radiance told of his abiding power— 

For he had clothed the universe with light 

To me, and every where his presence ruled. 

Ané oft in secret had I shaped the form 

That shrined a spirit such as I adored. 

We met; and never on the cheek of life 

Has death a with’ring change so quickly set, 

As on my heart fell disappointment’s blight ! 

Society had marred his noble mind ; 

His thoughts were muffled in unmeaning words ; 

The stately nothingness of gaudy life 

Alone he worshipped ; not a tint remained 

Of his true nature; not a tone revealed 

The lofty music of the soul within. 

A thing of artifice, and wooing smiles, ; 

And fawning speeches, rank with falsehood’s 
breath, 

Was all he proved, whom wonder had arrayed 

With attributes of glory !—seldom past 

From light to darkness such a soul as his! 


O World! and is it thus thy victims fall ! 
Then grant me, Heaven, some few confiding 
hearts 

Where truth abounds, and deep affections dwell: 
The stern may laugh, or wisdom call it vain 5 
But life is holy when the heart is free! 

July 20th, 1831. R. MontcoMERY- 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CORONATION. 

As the coronation of William IV. is now a 
subject of interest, the annexed may be revived : 
we fear not, as a precedent, productive of 
courtly splendour and popular recreation. It 
is a description, from a contemporary, of the 
coronation of Charles IT. on his restoration. 

“ A.D. 1661. The entrance of this year was 
made famous by the magnificent coronation of 
King Charles the Second. On the 22d of April 
he made his cavalcade from the Tower through 
London to Westminster, against which time 
four magnificent triumphal arches had been 
erected by the city (as their charter obligeth 
them) for his majesty to pass through. The 





first of which was placed in Leadenhall street, 
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representing his majestie’s happy arrival in 
England ; the second was near the Royal Ex- 
change, being a naval representation; the 
third in Cheapside, representing the temple of 
concord ; the fourth in Fleet-street, representing 
the garden of plenty. On the following day, 
April 3d, and the day of the coronation, his 
majesty disposed of the regalia unto the noble- 
men hereafter mentioned, to be carried by 
them from Westminster Hall to the Abby 
Church :—Saint Edward’s staff to Vice-Ad- 
miral Mountague, Earl of Sandwich; the spurs 
to the Earl of Pembroke ; the scepter with the 
cross to the Earl of Bedford; the pointed 
sword (born on the left hand of curteyn) to 
the Earl of Darby; the pointed sword (born 
on the right hand of curteyn) to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury ; King Edward the Saint's sword, 
called curteyn, to the Earl of Oxford; the 
sword of state to the Earl of Manchester ; the 
scepter with the dove to the Duke of Albe- 
marle; the orb with the cross to the Duke of 
Buckingham ; Saint Edward’s crown to the 
Duke of Ormond; paten to the Bishop of Ex- 
cester; and chalice to the Bishop of London. 
Then the king, with his nobles, officers, and 
attendants, made their proceeding, upon blue 
cloth spread on the ground, from Westminster 
Hall to the Abby Church, whither his majesty 
being come, he was received with this anthem— 
‘“* I was glad when they said unto me, we will 
go into the house of the Lord,” &c. Then, 
after some ceremonies, this anthem was sung 
by the gentlemen of the king’s chapel—** Let 
thy hand be strengthened, and thy right 
hand be exalted,” &c. Then, after that, the 
king had offered the pall and a wedge of 
gold of a pound weight at the altar, and that 
the regalia were laid thereon, the Bisho 
of London said this prayer: ‘“* O God, whic 
dost visit those that are humble, send down 
thy grace upon this thy servant Charles,” &c. 
This done, the Bishop of Worcester began his 
sermon on these words: “ For the transgres- 
sions of a land many are the princes thereof ; 
but by a man of understanding and knowledge 
the state thereof shall be prolonged.” Prov. 
xxviii. 2. And during the sermon his majesty 
wore a cap of crimson velvet, turned up with 
ermine. Sermon being ended, the king un- 
covered his head, and took the usual oath, 
“To confirm the laws to the people, and 
namely the franchises granted to the clergy by 
Saint Edward the Confessor, to maintain the 
gospel established in the kingdom, to keep 
peace, execute justice, and grant the commons 
the rightful customs.” Then followed this 
hymn, “* Come, Holy Ghost, eternal God,” 
&e., a prayer for the king, and the Litany; 
which being finished, and his majesty seated in 
the coronation chair, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury anointed him, first in the palms of his 
hands in the manner of a cross, pronouncing 
these words—‘¢ Let these hands be anointed 
with holy oil, as kings and prophets have been 
anointed, that thou mayst be blessed and esta- 
blished in this kingdom, and among this people 
whom the Lord thy God hath given thee to 
rule over.” After which the quire sung this 
anthem—‘* Sadoc the priest and Nathan the 
Prophet anointed Solomon king, and all the 
people rejoyced and said, God save the king.” 
At the end of which anthem the archbishop 
said, ** Look down, Almighty God, with thy 
favourable countenance upon this glorious 
king,” &c.; and then proceeded to anoint the 
king’s breast, between his shoulders, on both 
his shoulders, the bowing of his arms, and 
crown of his head; which being done, the 
anointing was dried up with fine linen, and 











two short prayers followed. Then the Dean 
of Westminster put on the coif with the colo- 
bium sindonis, or surplice, upon the king; 
whereupon the archbishop prayed, saying, ‘ O 
God, the King of kings and Lord of lords, by 
whom kings do reign, and lawgivers do make 
good laws, vouchsafe, we beseech thee, in thy 
favour to bless this kingly ornament, and 
grant that thy servant Charles our king, who 
shall wear it, may shine in thy sight with the 
ornament of a good life and holy actions ; and 
after this life ended, he may for ever enjoy that 
life and glory which hath no end,” &c. This 
said, the tissue hose, sandals, and super tunica, 
were put upon the king; then the sword of 
state was received by the archbishop from the 
Lord Chamberlain, Earl of Manchester, and 
laid upon the altar, and a prayer made, ** That 
it might be sanctified to protect and defend 
churches, widows, orphans, and all the servants 
of God ; and that it might be a fear and terror 
to all those that lie in wait to doe mischief.” 
The prayer ended, the archbishop and bishops 
delivered the sword to the king, saying,— 
** Accipe gladium per manus episcoporum ;” 
whereupon the lord chamberlain girt it about 
the king, and the archbishop said—* Receive 
the kingly sword, which is hallowed for the 
defence of holy church, and delivered unto thee 
by the hands of the bishops, though unworthy, 
yet consecrated by the authority of the holy 
apostles,” &c. Then successively the armit 
and mantle were put upon the king, Saint 
Edward’s crown upon his head, a ring upon 
the fourth finger of his right hand, into each 
hand a scepter ; all were severally consecrated 
by the archbishop, as the colobe sindonis and 
sword of state had been. Then the archbishop 
and bishops present did their homage to the 
king, kneeling down before his knees, and 
promising to be faithfull to him and his heirs 
kings of England ; which said, they kissed the 
king’s left cheek. After them the temporal 
nobility did their homage at the king’s knees 
in these words: “ I do become your liege-man 
of life and limb and of earthly worship, and of 
faith and truth I shall bear unto you, to live 
and die against all manner of folks, so God me 
help ;”” which said, they singly ascended the 
throne and touched the king’s crown, pro- 
mising by that ceremony to be ever to support 
it with all their power. Then the king went 
to the altar, there presented another wedge of 
gold, received the sacrament ; after which an 
anthem was sung, and the king put off Saint 
Edward’s crown, and had the imperial crown 
set upon his head, the scepter with the cross 
put into his right hand, and globe into his left, 
immediately going back to Westminster-hall, 
where himself and nobles feasted.” 

Upon the subject of coronations, we beg to re- 
commend the following letter, addressed to us, 
to the attention of Ministers, and the country 
generally. We more than coincide with the 
writer, that a coronation shorn of its splendour 
is not only economically, but nationally, a gross 
miscalculation. We hope there is yet time to 
amend the programme, and not to condemn 
truly royal ceremonies to the opening of bridges, 
instead of their own proper sphere. 

‘*T am areformer, but not a friend to change 
for the worse. I have always understood that 
the ceremony of a coronation was a great na- 
tional compact between the king and his 
people, for the security of the latter—the former 
then swears to govern according to law. And 
lest any part of this essential compact should be 
omitted, the ceremony has hitherto been per- 
formed in the face of the country, before all 
ranks and conditions of men, women, and 





children, that the splendour of the spectacle 
might make an impression, the recollection of 
which would ensure its transmission to poste- 
rity; the nobles and aristocracy within the 
walls of Westminster Hall and Abbey, and the 
people at large without, assembled for the pur- 
pose of seeing the procession pass and repass. 

*¢ It is now announced, that a proper regard to 
economy has induced his Majesty (who is ever 
ready to benefit his people) to dispense with 
the greater part of the publicity of this cere- 
mony, and most of its pageantry. To save the 
public purse, is, I believe, the most anxious 
wish of his Majesty, who, as well as his minis- 
ters, are only actuated by a desire for the 
people’s welfare; but were any other ministers 
in power, their sincerity might be doubted, if 
they had issued such a proclamation in his Ma- 
jesty’s name as has just appeared, which, on 
the score of economy, is, in fact, making a hole- 
and-corner business of the solemn administra- 
tion of the oath which is intended to secure the 
people of this country their liberties. 

“* The expense of the coronation of the late 
King was something under 240,000/., in the 
first instance; but I would ask you if more 
than that sum was not returned to the nation 
in the taxes on the increased expenditure ? 
Did it not give food and raiment to thousands 
in all parts of the kingdom, and cause a stir in 
business amongst the manufacturers and trades- 
people, which made even the countenance of 
the poorest cheerful? Why, Mr. Editor, the 
money does not come out of the pockets of the 
poor, but the rich man’s wealth is made by 
such a pageant to flow into the hands of the 
poor, the industrious, and the needy. The 
plea of economy, therefore, is economy for the 
rich, which dries up the sources of the poor 
man’s wealth. On these grounds, the miser 
and the usurer will add his interest to his ca- 
pital, without expending one penny on the 
weaver’s loom or the smith’s forge. The 
wretch who loves money, and possesses wealth, 
although he does no act to relieve the wants of 
others, always extols to the skies the economy 
which condemns the use of that pageantry 
which would touch his bags to relieve those 
wants. He forgets that the rich man’s expen- 
diture in equipages, and all other luxuries, 
which belong to his station, is bread to the poor, 
and food and raiment to the artisan, the smiths, 
the builders, the masons, the carpenters, the 
spinners, the trimmers, the weavers, the cur- 
riers, &c. of the nation. 

** The bulk of the lower orders of the people 
are thus directly interested in the luxuries of the 
upper. And the discontinuance of a ceremony 
which has hitherto been the means of giving 
employment to so many poor and industrious 
persons, is the reverse of economy. Pensions, 
places, and gifts, bestowed on the poe pay’ & are 
a prostitution of the public purse, and we should 
not complain of their discontinuance; but of 
the omission of this most ancient ceremony, on 
the score of economy, we, who are most inte- 
rested, do complain, and condemn the policy as 
most erroneous. 

‘© Tradesmen, artisans, mechanics, manufac- 
turers, and all you who live by your labour or 
ingenuity, for you are all equally interested, 
join forthwith and petition our kind-hearted 
and patriotic King, and the best and kindest of 
Queens, whose heart is ever feelingly alive to 
your interests, that such an opportunity of 
conferring a benefit on the poor may not be 
passed over, especially as the rich have no desire 
to be spared the necessary expenditure, but are 
always ready to come forward on occasions of 
public distress,—.that we have a coronation 
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suited to the dignity of the nation: for the 
aristocracy of England are both able and will- 
ing to give the expenditure, and to surround 
their beloved King and Queen at their coro- 
nation in a suitable manner.” 








MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
WE are in such arrear with our musical no- 
tices, that we hardly know whether to head 
our critique new music or old: we dare-sa 
there is some of both; some now fashionable, 
some already forgotten. 

Of the former we are sure must be, 1. 
Characteristic Quadrilles, by Louisa Sophia 
Dance (Cramer and Co.), which are charming 
compositions for the piano-forte (in imitation 
of the styles of Weber, Bishop, Rossini, Cra- 
mer, and Schlesinger), and display a great deal 
of taste and talent. Though rather late in the 
season, we recommend them cordially to our 
fair quadrille-dancers. 2. The Circassian, a 
ballad, by T. H. Bayly, Esq. (same publishers), 
is sure to become popular, through its sweet- 
ness and simplicity. 3. The Bower (the same). 
In the air we recognise our old favourite, with 
pleasing words by Mr. Bayly. 4. Popular 
Waltzes, &c. (S. Chappell), “ performed,” 
says the title-page, “ at the nobilities balls ;” 
yet quite simple, and extremely pretty. What 
1s of more consequence, ** Meet me by moon- 
light,” and other airs, are here delightfully 
arranged for dancing: what more can be re- 
ported of the agreeable trifles? 5. O/! men, 
what silly things you are! (J. Barnett and 
Co.); a cavatina by N. C. Bochsa, who has 
contrived to make the air pretty, and capital 
for practice. 6. Lord of all Being (J. A. 
Novello), the words by R. Montgomery, the 
music by S. Mathews, M. . Cambridge. This 
is a fine composition, and will be heard with 
much gratification, either in public or private. 
The music throughout is admirably adapted to 
the words: perhaps it is rather long; but the 
beauty of many parts will excuse that blemish. 
7. I’m thine for ever! (Purday), a ballad, 
sung by Mr. Wilson, the poetry and melody 
by W. R. Hayward, Esq. Wilson can make 
almost any thing pretty; but in others we 
have found this common-place and monotonous. 
8. Songs for the Grave and the Gay (Purday), 
by T. H. Bayly; and, like the generality of 
his ballads, pretty simple pieces. The first is 
extremely sweet, both in words and music. 
Mr. Bayly assuredly excels in the grave and 
touching. 9. Songs of the Camp (Goulding 
and D’Almaine), written and composed by 
G. Linley, Esq. <A truly beautiful book of 
songs. We may instance ‘“ Sweet Palencia,” 
*€ Maiden of Seville,” and ‘ Friend in the 
Battle-day,” as particularly charming. The 
latter, indeed, is one of the most harmonious 
compositions we have heard for a long time. 








DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA, ADELPHI. 
THE evenings’ miscellanies at this theatre are 
now running in smooth and gratifying variety ; 
and while still greater novelties are announced, 
the managers have hit on a capital and very 
attractive source of amusement, by calling in 
the aid of Mr. Collins, alias the English Paga- 
nini. This musician made his first appearance 
on Tuesday, and with complete success. Com- 
parisons, it is said, are odious; and therefore 
we shall refrain from subjecting ourselves to 
that imputation, and simply state the fact, 
that Mr. Collins on Tuesday, and every night 


for half an hour, and_to call forth rounds of 
hearty applause by his performances on the 
violin. Two novelties seemed especially to 
delight his auditors; he produced tones like 
a distant organ, by loosening the hair of 
the bow, and then passing the stick under, and 
the hair over, the strings of the instrument. 
The next was rather a trick than any thing 
extraordinary, he placed the ‘bow upright 
between his knees, and played an air by mov- 
ing the violin up and down against it ; and, in 


Yltruth, played the tune very well. The air 


upon one string was beautifully executed, and 
the performer loudly applauded. 

Litt1e Regondi’s concert on Saturday, we 
are happy to say, was well attended, and the 
audience seemed as much pleased as we were 
with the extraordinary performances of this 
interesting boy. 





VARIETIES. 

French Opera.—The French papers say, 
that M. Victor Hugo is at work converting 
Notre-Dame de Paris into an opera, of which 
Rossini is to compose the music; that Ta- 
glioni is to have a character in it ; and that the 
part of Quasimodo is to be played by the dwarf 
of the Cirque Olympique. 

New Fossil Crustaceous Animal.— Professor 
Scouler, of Glasgow, describes, in the last num- 
ber of the Edinburgh Geographical Journal, a 
very extraordinary fossil crustaceous animal, 
under the name of Eidothea, it bearing a re- 
markable similarity to the human skull. The 
shell is entire, and exhibits no vestiges of any 
division. It has a tail, consisting of several 
articulations. The eyes are placed on short 
peduncles. 

New Power Machine. — Mr. Richards, an 
engineer of Bristol, states, that he has per- 
fected an ‘* Endless Power Machine,” which 
is now in action; and which he asserts will 
supersede the use of steam in every case. The 
engine is self-acting, and may be made equal 
to 250 horse power. 

Roscoe.—We observe with pleasure that a 
subscription for a public monument to the me- 
mory of this elegant scholar, has been proposed 
at Liverpool; a town deeply indebted to his 
literary and patriotic labours. 

Buckingham Palace. —The recent state- 
ments in the newspapers of the insecure state 
of this building, and of the probability that it 
may suddenly fall into a heap of ruins—a meet 
termination to an undertaking of such ab- 
surdity—induces us at least to postpone the 
further remarks which it was our intention to 
make on Colonel Trench’s plan for converting 
it into national picture and statue galleries, 
and into a college. 

Numismatics.— We are glad to learn that 
the Institut de France has liberally corro- 
borated the opinion we gave upon the “ Illus- 
trations of Anglo-French Coinage,” (see re- 
view, Lit. Gaz. No. 699,) by awarding to its 
author, a general officer in the English service, 
their numismatic prize, the gold medal. 

Gin-wine Bread. —In a recent Gazette we 
gave an account of the curious discovery, that 
bread in the process of baking emits a vapour 
which, being condensed, proves to be a spirit 
of great strength. The experiments are still 
going on, and the results most satisfactory. A 
quartern loaf yields several drams of pure spirit, 
with something of the flavour of noyat, (it is 
thence proposed to call it dough-yau); and 
from the general quantity of baking, it is esti- 
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thus be produced from what has hitherto been 
utterly wasted. But we are not now going 
into the scientific history of the discovery, and 
we only mention it, during the progress of its 
tests, to record the humorous ingenuity of a 
baker near the place where the experiments 
are carrying on, who has placed in his shop. 
window the following placard, “ Bread sold 
here with the Gin in it! !” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
(Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XXXI. July 80.) 
A pamphlet on the (Political) Influence of the Press is 
announced, from the pen of W. Jerdan. 
The Life and Correspondence (embracing nearly sixty 
years) of the late Mr. Roscoe, are, we learn, in yrepara- 
tion for the press by some of the members of his Family. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Stories for Young Children, by Mrs. Marcet, 18mo, 
2s. hf.-bd. —- Woman in her Social Character, by Mrs. 
John Sandford, 12mo. 6s. bds.— Weiss on Surgical instru- 
ments, 8vo. 15%. bds.—Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 
Vol. XVI. Part II. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Lindley’s Guide to 
the Orchard and Kitchen Garden, 8vo. 16s. bds.—Ottley’s 
Notices of E vers, Vol. I. 8vo. 12s. bds.; large paper, 
18s. bds. — Moore’s Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
2 vols. t 8vo. 1. 1s. bds.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclo- 
— ol. XXI. Lives of British Statesmen, Vol. I. 
‘cp. 6s. cloth.—Rev. Thomas Dale’s Sermons preached at 
St. Bride’s, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Lardner’s Cabinet Library, 
Vol. VII. Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon, 
Vol. II. fep. 5s. cloth.— Wakefield's Facts on the Punish- 
ment of Death in the Metropolis, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds.— 
Hawkins on Cholera, post 8vo. 7s. Gd. bds.—French and 
Skinner’s Translation of the Proverbs, 8vo. 5e. 6d. bds.— 
George Don’s General System of Gardening and Botany, 
Vol. ¥ 4to. 3i. 12s. bds.—Family Library, Vol. XXIII. 
an Account of a Tour through Holland, igmo. 5s. cloth. 
—A Bird's-eye View of Foreign Parts, fcp. 5s. bds.—A 
Tale of Tucuman, 18mo. 5s. bds.—Manuscript Memo- 
tials, crown 8vo. 7s. cloth.—Lynch’s Law of Elections in 
the Cities and Towns of Ireland, royal 8vo. 6s. -_ 
Family Classical Library, No. XX. Thucydides, Vol. I. 
18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth.—Hughes’ Divines, No. XV. Jeremy 
Taylor, Vol. III. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Roscoe’s Novelist’s 
Library, Vol. Il. Roderick Random, 12mo. 5s. cloth.— 
The Club Book, by various Authors, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
li. 4s. bds.—Standard Novels, Vol. VI. the Last of the 
Mohicans, by J. F. Cooper, 12mo. 6s. cloth.—Rev. M. 
Oxenden’s Sermons before a Country Congregation, 8vo. 
8s. 6d. bds.—Danby’s Thoughts on various Subjects, post 
8vo. 7s. Gd. bds.—General O’Connor’s Letter to General 

Lafayette on the French Revolution of 1830, 8vo. 2s. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

&Cy While the falsehood and scurrility of low periodicals 
respecting the Literary Gazette are confined to their own 
small spheres, we leave them to the obscure contempt 
which alone they have the power to provoke; but having 
admitted into our pages to-day (in the way of business) 
an advertisement which will thus afford to such abuse a 
publicity otherwise unattainable, we deem it right to 
accompany it with a few words of remark. Belonging to 
that class of the — which finds it easier to struggle into 
a narrow and ephemeral notoriety by the shameful means 
of slander and personalities, than to prefer a wide-spread 
and permanent claim to the public regard by meritorious 
efforts in the cause of literature and improvement, we 
might well leave the Magazine in question, and the im- 
oulees lies it has intruded into our own columns, to the 
degradation earned by the one, and the speedy oblivion 
which is sure to overtake the other. But we wiil pub- 
licly tell the propagator of these attacks upon us (which 
he oe to be utterly false, and which are rendered per- 
sonal by a preceding part of the advertisement), that the 
individual who can so readily violate the least burden- 
some, though not the least imperative of human virtues, 

titude to a benefactor, is not the best calculated to 
nform or benefit mankind as the editor of a periodical 
work: but his vocation, like that of his fellows, is not to 
romote any good or useful ae. Entitled, as we 
eel we are, to the general confidence, and rewarded by a 
circulation far beyond any literary Journal that ever was 
published, we shall continue to despise the base detrac- 
tions of unsuccessful envy. [To guard against misappre- 
hension, we should say, that a private friend of ours, a 
gentleman whose name is frequently mentioned as editor 
of this Magazine, but who denies that responsibility, is 
not in the slightest degree alluded to in this notice of a 
— and worthless calumny. ]} ml 
e are sorry to be obliged to postpone a farther notice 
of Mr. Jacob on the Precious Metals, and Wakefield on 
the Punishment of Death. : 

We are not uainted with any farther particulars of 
the Mary-le-bone Literary and.Scientific Institution than 
we stated in the Literary Gazette. Inquirers must look to 
the prospectuses or advertisements of the plan. 

B is fanciful—but the rhymes, dc. won't do. 

We are obliged to S. A. 3; but if he knew the trouble 
it cost us to make Hofer’s letter as correct as it was, he 
would not ask us to embark on further verbal criticisms. 

Wadham Pembroke has no original thought to recom- 








since, has contrived to amuse a crowded house 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL 
MA 


L. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters 
of the various Schools of Painting, is open daily,from Ten in the 
Morning until Six in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


XAMPLES of GOTHIC ARCHITEC. 
TURE, by A. PUGIN, Architect; consisting of a Series 
of Seventy-five Plates of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details, 
selected from the most admired Edifices in England. This 
Work is now completed, with the Letter-press Descriptions, and 
can be had (neatly boarded, price, in medium 4to. 4/. 4s.; impe- 
rial 4to. large paper, 6/. 6s.) of the Author, 105, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury; Taylor, High Holborn; and Priestley and 
Weale, High Street, Bioomsbury. 
Mr. Pugin begs to acquaint the Subscribers that the Letter- 
press Description of the Work, which is given gratis, with Two 





additional Plates, may be had, upon immediate application, at 
either of the above Addresses, by presenting, signed, &c. the no- | 


tice which is affixed to the Fourth Number. 


PENING of LONDON BRIDGE by 


HIS MAJESTY.—The Observer, price Seven-pence, | 


of Sunday next, July the 3ist, will contain Two picturesque and 
accurate Views of this splendid Ceremony, taken from the South- 


wark and London sides of the Thames; together with Minute | 
Particulars and Programme of the whole of the intended Pro- | 


ings. 

A Monday Afternoon Edition of the Observer, price Seven- 

pence, adapted for Country and Foreign circulation, is regularly 

published, at Four o’Clock, every Monday Afternoon, at No. 169, 
Strand. 








ITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS. 
The Proprietors of the ATHEN ZUM, from their own 


honest anxiety, and in compliance with the desire of many well- | 
informed persons, to extend as much as possible the diffusion of | 


general Literature and useful Knowledge, have resolved, that on 


Saturday next that Paper shall be reduced in price from Eight- | 


pence to Fourpence! 

Each Number of the Atheneum contains, on an average, 26 
Columns of Reviews, with copious Extracts, of all important 
New Works; and in addition, 22 Columns, comprising Reports of 
the Proceedings of Learned and Scientitic Societies, (some exclu- 
sively and by authority); Original Papers by distinguished Writ- 
ers; Early Notices of Scientific Voyages and Travels; Criticisms 
on the Exhibitions, Opera, Theatres, Concerts, Music, &c.; with 


Miscellanea, including all that is interesting in Literature, Art, | 
| Cases and Plates. 
To prevent disappointment, Subscribers in Town or Country | 


and Science. Handsomely printed in Sixteen large 4to. pages! 


are requested to give their Orders as early as possible, to a Book- 
seller or N in their di igh thood 








RAUDS in PATENT PENCILS.— 


S. MORDAN and CO. respectfully solicit the public | 


attention to the Frauds which are dai'y practised upon them, as 
regards their Pencils, and the Leads for refilling the same. 
guard the Public against impositions, the Patentees are induced 
to make the following remarks :— 


Ist. Look for the London Hall mark on each silver pencil-case. | 
2d. S. Mordan and Co. Patentees and Makers, on the body of | 


the case. 
3d. The genuine Leads in boxes have a yellow belt, bearing 
S. M. and Co.’s seal. 


Cedar Pencils.—T hese pencils contain the same quality of pure | 


Cumberland lead as their si! ver patent pencils. 


Warranted Protection.—The Lock with seven guards is the | 


most secure and the most durable one in use. The key cannot 
be copied, nor can an impression be taken from it: neither can a 
skeleton or other substitute key be made with success. The key 
admits of infinite variety, so that duplicates are entirely pre- 
cluded, and dishonesty and curiosity equally guarded against. 

Pity Mordan and Co. Makers, London,” is stamped on each 


*,* Scientific gentlemen and others are invited to inspect the 
Manufactory, 22, Castle Street, Finsbury. 


MUSIC. 
This day, for August, 3s. 
HE HARMONICON. 
Music. 

Overture (Le Trésor supposé) Mehul — Adagio, Clementi— 
March, Pacini—Ballad (MS.) Mrs. Orme—War-Song, Miss Smith 
~Song, the “ Parting,” (Bellini) arranged by S. D.—Arietta, 

erini—Shaw!-Dance, Auber. 

Musical Literature. 

Memoir of Muzio Clementi—Metropolitan Concerts—On Vocal 
Music—Paganini—Hummel at Manchester—Melodists’ Club— 
The Good Old Dance—Diary of a Dilettante—Concerts—Review 

New Music—Foreign Musical Report—The Drama, &c. 

London: Longman and Co.; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Contents. 


Rhine, and across the 
Map of the Route, and Ten Views taken on the Spot, etched by 
Lieut.-Col. BATTY 


On the 6th of August will be published, 
O. XXIII. of the FAMILY LIBRARY ; 


being a Family Tour through South Holland, up the 
etherlands, to Ostend. Illustrated by a 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





LAND, Extinct, Dormant, an: 
B 





| 
(ae 


To| 


New Peerage, Extinct, Dormant, and in Abeyance. A necessary 
C nion to all other Peerages. 
Nearly ready for publication, beautifully printed in double 
Columns, uniformly with Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 


DICTIONARY of the ANCIENT 
PEERAGES of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and IRE- 
id in Abeyance. 
JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of a General and Heraldic Dictionary of the Peerage 
and Baronetage of the British Empire, &c. &c. 
This work, formed on a plan precisely similar to that of Mr. 


Burke’s very popular Dictionary of the Peerage and Baronetage, 
will comprise th 

| which have been susp rs 
particularising the members of each family, in each generation, 
| and bringing the lineage, in all possible cases, through either 
collaterals or females, down to existing houses. 
in many instances, the new with the old nobility; and it will in 
all cases shew the cause which has influenced the revival of an 
extinct dignity in a new creation. 


e whole of the Peerages of the three kingdoms 
d or i ished since the Conquest, 





It will connect, 


*,* When it is considered that the most illustrious peers of 


England were swept away in the devastating conflicts between 
the Houses of York and Lancaster—in the wars of the Edwards 
and Henrys—and more recently, in the season of civil commo- 
tion, it is presumed that a work of this description, not confined 
to mere names and dates, but supplyi h 1 
| phical, and domestic detail, cannot fail to engage public atten- 
tion, and to be considered as a great desideratum in all libraries. 
It should be particularly noticed, that this new work will apper- 
| tain nearly as much to extant as to extinct persons of distinction ; 

for though dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whole fami- 


much hi i biogra- 





liesdo. The editor has therefore sought, with the utmost assi- 


duity, those branches still remaining amongst the nobility and 
| gentry, which have sprung from old and illustrious shoots, and 
| he trusts that his researches will be found to have been extremely 
successful. 

| Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Influence of the Press. 
Speedily will be published, 
HAT is the INFLUENCE of the 
PRESS ? (Political). 
ILLIAM JERDAN, Esq. 


| 'y 
James Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; and through every Bookseller 


in the Kingdom. 


On Monday will be published, price 5s. 6d. 


RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on 


PROLAPSUS, or Protrusion of the Lower Bowel. With 


By FREDERICK SALMON, 
Author of “ A Practical a on Contraction of the Rectum, 
iles,” &c. 


By this work it is shewn that the disease may be cured without 


any operation, and that the latter is rendered expeditious and 


fe, when its ae is absolutely requisite. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





French Language. 
In a few days will be published, 2d edition, much improved, 


E TRADUCTEUR;; or, Historical, Dra- 
matic, and Miscell Selecti from the best 
French Writers, on a plan calculated to render Reading and 
Translation peculiarly serviceable in acquiring the Speaking and 
riting of the French Langu 3; accompanied by a concise 
Table of Verbs, a Selection of Idioms, and Explanatory Notes. 
. MERLET 





Teacher of the French Language at the University of London. 
In this edition the author has made every improvement in the 
selection of pieces, as well as the explanatory notes (both of which 
have been considerably increased), which constant practice in 
teaching could suggest. 
Printed for Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange, London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
with full allowance to Schools, 
* . 

Synopsis of the French Language. 
price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. abe 3 , 

A French Grammar divided into Four Parts; 
the Pronunciation, the Accidence, the Syntax, and the Appen- 
dix ; each of which are sold separate, or in 1 thick vol. 12mo. 10s. 

oar 


12mo. 


In the ress, and nearly ready for publication, no 
COMPENDIUM of the PATHOLO- 
GICAL ANATOMY of MAN and of the LOWER 


ANIMALS. 
By Dr. A. W. OTTO, 

Royal Medical Counsellor in the Medical College of Silesia, 
Professor of Medicine in Ordinary in the University and Medico- 
Chirurgical School of Breslau, &c. &c. 

Translated from the German, with Additions, 
By JOHN F. SOUTH, 
Lecturer on Anatomy at St. Thomas's Hospital. 
Printing for B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


With an Engraving by Cosmo Armstrong. 
On the Ist of August will be published, No. VII. of 

THE LIBRARY of the FINE ARTS. 
_ Contents.—I. Memoir of J. Northcote, Esq. R.A.—II. Life 

of Piranesi, with an Eng g—III. Sketches by a T: ling 
Avehitect, No. 2—1V. Dogmas on Art, No. 5; Criticism on Fine 
rts—V. Essay towards Establishing the Principles of real Beauty 
—Vi. Letter, by the late J. Flaxmau, Esq. R.A. (now first publish- 
ed), ona Naval M VII. Exhibition at the Suffolk Street 








peltesy VEIL. Exhibition of Painters in Water Colours, No. 3— 
- Critical Notices—X. Ancient English Architects—XI. Mis- 
cellanea—XII. Sir J. Reynolds’s Discourses continued. 
- Arnold, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and all 
other Booksellers. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


ings’s Paris completed 
This day is published, Number LI. containing Titles and 
Contents to the Two Volumes, 


ARIS and its ENVIRONS DISPLAYED, 
in a Series of Two Hundred Picturesque Views, from 
Original Drawings, taken under the direction of A. Pugin, Esq.; 
the Engravings executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Charles Heath; with T. hical and Historical Descriptions. 
In 2 vols. demy 4to. 
Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets without delay. 
Numbers I. to LI. each containing 4 Views, 
1s.; India Proofs, 2s. 
Jennings and Chaplin, 62, Cheapside. 








for the Use of Youn, 


and Ancient History. By W. J. Hort. 


the Birth of Christ to the present 
1 Renae Cl 1 


Hort. 2 vols. 1@mo. 10s. 6d. bound. 


Men. 
half-bound. 


Classes. 





Popular School Books. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


XYHE NEW PANTHEON ; or, an Intro- 


duction to the Mythology of the Ancients. Compiled 
Persons. 

y W. JILLARD HORT. 

ew edition, enlarged, with Plates, 5s. 6d. bound. 


N 
An English School Dictionary of Select 


Words, with their Meanings affixed, intended to be committed 
to 
By W. J. 


emory, as well as for reference in Reading and Writing. 
ort. 18imo. 2s, 6d. bound. 

An Introduction to the Study of Chronology 
18mo. 4s. bound. 

An Introduction to Modern History, from 
Time, in Continuation of an 
Ancient History. By W. J. 





y an 


Moral Biography ; or, Lives of Exemplary 
For the Instruction of Youth. By Dr. Aikin. 3s. 6d.. 


An English Lesson-Book for the Junior 
By Lucy Aikin. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 
y : ae 
gacy for Young Ladies, consisting of 
Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and Verse. By the late Mrs. Bar- 
bauld. 2d edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

Conversations on Mythology, 12mo. 5s. bds. 

Conversations on Algebra, 12mo. 7s. boards. 

A Concise System of Commercial Arithme- 
tic. By James Morrison. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Key to the same. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

Rules for English Composition. By John 
Rippingham. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

The Art of Extempore Public Speaking, by 
John Rippingham. 3d edition, 12mo. 6s. boards. 

Compendious Chart of Ancient History 
and Biography. By Mrs. JohnHurford. Price 8s. 6d. in Sheets; 
10s, 6d. folded in boards. 

A Brief Summary of Ancient History, ar- 
ranged in Periods. Intended as a Companion to the above. 
18mo. 3¢. 

Geography for Youth, adapted to the dif- 
ferent Classes of Learners. By the late Rev. John Hartley. 
12mo. 6th edition, revised by his Son, 4s. 6d. bound. 

Outlines of Geography, the First Course for 
Children. By the Rev. John Hartley. Being an Introduction 
to the “‘ Geography for Youth.” 9th edition, price 9d. 

The Elements of Astronomy. By S. Treeby. 
18mo. with Plates, 3s. 6d. bound. 





Published by Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. Engravings, bound in 
cloth, price U. 16s. dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty, 


OURNAL of VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 
by the Rev. DANIEL TYERMAN and GEORGE BEN- 
NET, Esq. ; deputed from the London Missionary Society to 
visit their various Stations in the Seuth Sea Isiands, China, 
India, &c. between the Years 1821 and 1829. Compiled from 
Original Documents, 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY, 
Author of “ the World before the Flood,” &c. &c. 
A new edition (being the 4th) in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. of 
2. Narrative of a Journey from Constanti- 
—_ to England. By the Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. M.R.I.A. 
his work, which has receited so extensively the seal of public 
approbation, is now printed in a small volume, and is particularly 
interesting in the present circumstances of the Turkish Empire. 
By the same Author, 
3. Notices of the Brazils in 1828 and 1829. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates and Maps, price 2. 14s. 
In 1 vol. beautifully printed, price 6s. the 8th edition of 
4. No Fiction. A Narrative founded on 
Facts. By Andrew Reed. 





Elementary French Works, 
N UNIVERSAL FRENCH GRAM- 


MAR;; being an accurate System of French Accidence 


and Syntax. 
By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 
New edition, 4s. bound. 
° a ° 

Grammatical Exercises upon the French Lan- 
guage compared with the English. By N. Hamel. 4s. bound. 

A Key to Hamel’s French Exercises. 3s. 
bound. 

The World in Miniature, containing an Ac- 
count of the different Countries in the World, with References to 
the essential Rules of the French Language prefixed. By N. 

amel. New edition, 4s. 6d. bound. 
Key to Chambaud’s French Exercises, by 
E. J. Voisin. 12mo. 4s. bound. = 

An Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of 
the French Language, in French and English, wherein the exact 
sound and Articulation of every Syllable are distinctly marked. 
By L’Abbé Tardy. 12mo. 6s. bound. 

‘Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; and 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London. 








Royal Visite to the my? 
In 8vo. price 3s. 6d. embellished with a View of a Triumphal 
Arch erected in 1603, 


CCOUNTS of FIFTY-FIVE ROYAL 
PROCESSIONS and ENTERTAINMENTS in the 
CITY of LONDON, from the Reign of Henry the Third to that 
of George the Third: chiefly extracted from contemporary 
Writers. To which is added, a Bibliographical List of Lord 
Mayors’ Pageants. 
Published by Nichols and Son, Parliament Street ; and sold 
b —— and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; and all other 
sellers. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





i Rede depend ee ean by vor! A a and 


ONVERSATIONS of JAMES ‘NORTH. 
R.A. with W. HAZLITT, Esq, In 1 vol. 
post 8vo. pat} a Be nets iccis “ 1 Northcote, 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Doddridge’s Private Correspondence and 
Diary, complete in 5 vols. either of which may be had separately, 
to complete sets. 

“ We know not when, if ever, we have perused volumes of the 
description of these now before us with more intense curiosity, 
and = Gazette. 





Memoirs of Don Juan Van Halen; come 


prising the N rs 

the Inquisition at Meseae and of his daly his oo 5 
Russia, his Campaign with the Army of the Caucasus, and a 
brief notice of his subsequent career, up to the od of his being 
placed at the head of the popular forces in Belgium, during = 
recent Revolution. 2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrai 

and other Plates, 21s. 


Iv. 
The Life and Times of Lord Burghley, Lord 
High Treasurer of England during the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth; with Extracts from his Private Correspondence and Jour- 
nals. By the Rev. Dr. Nares. Vols. 1. and LI. with Portraits. 


Vv. 
Musical Memoirs. By W. T. Parke, Forty 
Years principal Oboist to the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. In 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 





vi. 

Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal Sketches of 
his own Times. Being his individual Recollections of distin- 
guished Personages, Remarkable Events, High Life, aud Irish 
Manners, for the last Fifty Years. New edition, with consider- 
able additions, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


vil. 
* ‘ * 
Private Memoirs of the Court of Louis XVIII. 
By the Duchess Du Cayla. In 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
* If we except the entertaining Memoirs of the Empress Jo- 
sephine, we know of none more amusing than these.”—Literary 


Gazette. 

«* This work lays open the secret intrigues of the most in- 
triguing capital in ak A Almost every person of note in France 
since the downfal of N is here p yed.” — Morning 
Journal. 





VII. 

Reminiscences of Henry Angelo: the second 
and concluding volume. Comprising numerous Anecdotes of 
distinguished Personages, among whom will be found his present 
Majesty—the Duke of Sussex—the Duke of Kent—the Duke of 
Bedford—the Duke of Manchester—the Duke of St. Albans—the 
Margravine of Anspach — Lord Archibald Hamilton = Lady 
Hamilton — yron—Lord Barrymore — Lord Guildf 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 





for August 1, among other inte- 
resting Papers— 
1. a terary Characters, , 9. Wishes; by Thomas Haynes 
VIII.; The Author of 


Tremaine, with a fine Por-| 10. Sketch of the Character of 


srey. 
2. If the Lords saiget the Bill, | 11. The Rhyme of the Fugi- 
what will follow tive. 
8. A Story of the Plague at | 12. a ‘Scene in hod Wilderness, 
Constantinople, by C. Mac- by Mrs. Hem 
farlane. 13. Pitts’ Bon- Mot, by Horace 
4. Mr. Stanley in Ireland. 8m: 
5. The Proceedings of Parlia-| 14. The ‘Aristocracy in France. 
ment:—the New Members, | 15. My Aunt’s Bequest. 
and the New Reform Bill. 16. Monthly Commentary : — 
6. Sketches of the English Bar, Mr. Bingham Baring; Male- 
No. V.; Sir Charles Wether. volence Extraordinary —Pa- 





ae 
Established School Books. 
M ISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS in 


— HISTORY and poet PHY. 
the late WIL —— UTLER. 


ti 
Enlar; by THOMAS BOURN, 
Teacher of Writing, Arith and 
12mo. 4s. bound. 
Sold by Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; J. Harris; Harvey and 
Darton; and Simpkin and Marshall. 
Of whom may be obtained, by the same Author and Editor, 
Exercises on the Globes and Maps. 11th 
edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
Arithmetical Questions, on a New Plan. 
10th edition, 12mo. 6s. bound. 
phical Exercises on the New Testa. 
ment. 4th edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. 


__ Chronological, Biographical, Historical, and 








PAY 








all. ganini at Cheltenham—Ad- 
7. Scenes near the Five Waters dinary— 
(Punjaub). The London Uni ity and 
8. Res iesimag and Second Hus- its Professors. 
&c. &c. &c. 


wd Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire 
On the 30th of July was published, the T hird | Number of 


HE BEAUTIES of the COURT of KING 
CHARLES the SECOND. 
Edited by the Authoress of « the Diary of an Ennuyée.’’ 
A Series of Portraits of the beautiful and celebrated Women of 
the court and reign of Charles the Second, forming a splendid 
illustration of the Memoirs of De Grammont, the Diaries of 
Evelyn and Pepys, and other works connected with ast oy and 
interesting iod; with Biographical and Critical Notices, 
which the editor has been collecting for many years, from the 
most anthentic sources. 
Lord Orford observed, fifty years ago, that ‘ the Beauties at 
Windsor ought to be engraved to illustrate the Memoirs of their 
charming historiographer, Count Hamilton.” It is singular that 
since that time no attempt has been made to produce these 
lovely portraits in a style worthy y of the beauty and interest of the 
subjects. Of the fourteen pictures at Windsor, six only have 
hitherto been engraved ; it is therefore hoped that the present 
work will supply what has long been a desideratum in the tine 
arts. 


The size of the plates is six inches byfour and ahalf; engraved 
by the most distinguished artists from the 2 foga pictures in the 
Royal Gallery at ines, and elsewhere. 4to. UU. 1s8.; 
imperial 4to. Proofs on =e 21. 2s. eac' 

e First No. contains the Portraits BS Lady Castle- 
maine, the Countess de Grammont (La Belle Hamilton), and the 
Countess of Ossory; all after Sir Peter Lely. 

The Second No. contains the Portraits of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond (La Belle Stewart), the Duchess of Somerset, Nell Gwyn, 
and Mrs. Lawson. 
own Third | Nuniber contains the Portraits of the Countess of 





Duchess of Devonshire—Marquess of Sligo—Duchess of Gordon 
— Marquess of Anglesea—Duchess of Ancaster—Honourable Kep- 
pel © ravea-—fiewearable Mr. Anstruther. 

“ This is even a more amusing volume than the first. The 
book cannot be recommended too strongly to all who desire to 
know more of the distinguished characters of the past and pre- 
sent centuries: "a Morni: ne Posi 


Portraits of Eminent Persons. 

HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
A retrospect of the progress woken New Monthly Magazine 
since the commencement of yd ver it year, has been a source of 
tsp hey trust it will be allowed them 
to remark with confidence, that the work has improved by the 
addition of several new features, and by increased activity in its 
general management. omens the improvements which, it is 
hoped, will most readil mitted, is the Series of Literary 
Sketches, or estimates o the genius of the principal authors of the 
present day, a i - rs 3 andthe —— 

tors pledge th in 
sag the coepindbign ofthe most able cad popular writers of 


Number for August will be embellished 
witha nF of R. P. Ward, Esq. the Author of * Tremaine.” 
The following is a list of the engraved Portraits of eminent 
Literary Persons which have appeared in this Magazine since the 
ist of January last; viz.— 
January 1. Sir Walter Scott, from a Bust by Chanirey. 
February 1. The Hon. Mrs. Norton, from a Drawing by Hayter. 
March 1. The ‘Author of ** Paul Pry,” from a Painting by 
ieee. 
— 1, J. F. Cooper, Esq. Author of the “ Spy,” &c. 
ay 1. E. L. Bulwer, Esq. Author of «« Pelham,” &e. 
June 1. Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq 
July 1. Thomas Colley Gratton, Eq: Author of “ Highways 
and Byways,” Xc. 
Y gage ® 1 R. P. Ward, Esq. Author of “ Tremaine,” and 
_Heary Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











edition, 1 vol. 8vo. p rice 10s. 


EW ILLUSTRATIONS of PRO. 
PHECY, in which an Attempt is made to elucidate 
some highly g Predi of S that appear to be 
now accomplishing, in the present disordered and agitated Cir. 
cumstances of Europe. 
By W. VINT, 
mM. 5,4 


redale College. 
Containing, |. Five’ Divsertation On an Infidel Power—The 
byss, or B Dragon—The Millen- 
nium—and the Comin; Chris 
2. Strictures on the ae Dr. Morrison’ 's Discourse on the Mil- 
xem Oni 
8. An Inquiry into the in of Opinions relative t - 
pected Millennium gi Opi $ relative to an ex: 
» A Sermon fa oy Dispersion and } Feetireation of the Jews. 
5. Another, on the Kingdom of Ch: 
: Printed for Sherwood. Givert, and Piper, 
Fence: Row 
ished by the sam: 
Memoirs of the. Rev. oO. Heywood, in 1 thick 


bag Re 4 Fisams, pet rice 10s. boards. 
housand ie ie oie latel: ~“rrt = hich onl 








as Denham, the Countess of Rochester, and 
tes Southes! 
The whole Work will be shortly completed in Five Numbers. 
ee Colburn and Richard oe New a Street. 


A BELLE. ASSEMBLEE, No. 80, New 
Series, for August, is embellished with a highly: finished 
Portrait of Lady Kerrison, engrav an, on steel, from a 
Painting by Sir Martin Archer Shee—a View of St. James’s 
Cemetery, Liverpool—and two Plates of Fashions, containing 
five full-length Figures, exhibiting the latest London and Pari- 
sian Costumes, properly coloured, and accompanied by appro- 
priate descriptions. The Literary’ portion of the Work is varied 
and interesting. ice 
Vol. XII. just completed, contains the Por. 
traits of Princess Esterhazy, Lady Durham, Dowager Countess 
of Erroll, Lady Cumming Gcedens Lady Elizabeth Jane Leslie, 
and Countess Gower and Child. 
The July No. is embellished with a Portrait 
of the Marchioness of Staff 
Printed for Whittaker and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, 
Edinburgh; and Wakeman, Dublin. 





In 12mo. price 3s. in boards, or 3s. 6d. bound, 


ELECTIONS from the WORKS of the 
learned and judicious HOOKER. 
& Law and obedience necessary to order in Church and State. 
no he Church of England, her Liturgy, Rites, and Cere- 


me ‘Christian Faith and Dut uty. 
y the Rev. HENRY CLISSOLD, M.A. 
Minister of Stockwell Chapel, Lambeth ; and Rector of 
beng ee Suffolk. 
Printed for C., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall; and to be had of all Booksellers. 





‘ours in Wales.—Price 9s. in cloth 
EIGH’S GUIDE to WALES and MON. 
MOUTHSHIRE, containing Observations on the Mode 
of Travelling, Pians of various ‘Tours, Sketches of the Manners 
and Customs, a Description of every remarkable Place, and a 
Minute Account of the Wye. Illustrated with a Map of Wales, 
and Views of the Menai and Conway Bridges. 
Also, just Welsh’ as a Companion to this Work, 

Roberts’s Welsh Interpreter, consisting of a 
concise Vocabulary and — Phrases, expressly adapted for 
Tourists. Price 3s. 6d. clot 
Printed for Samet Leigh, 18, Strand. 


Published by J. Green, 33, Soho hom, 


RAWING-ROOM LYRICS; Seven 
Songs, written by F. W. z- Bayley, Esq. Composed 

by J. Green. Price 12s.; or singly, 

Patriotic Songs, written b ‘by es and Su- 

sanna Strickland. Com Sane Pad permis- 

sion, to the King. Hauteonety | og a singly, 2s 

O’er Pictured Hopes. By J . Bird, Esq. &. 

N.B. At Mr. Green’s may be seen the Royal Seraphin 





edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 
Arithmetical "Tables. 15th edition, 8d. 
stitched. 


Bourn’s Gazetteer of the most Remarkable 
Places in the World. 38d edition, 8vo. 18s. bound. 


Bourn’s Biographical Copies. 1s. sewed. 








Army and Navy. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL and 
NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for August, 
contains, among other a Papers— 


_ A Voice from the Arm: 14 The Thirty-fifth Regiment 
2. The Military Organisation eyo of King Charles 
of Swi <p o Queen Anne 
3. On Naval Tim 15. Rine Cartridges, with Ob- 
4. Recollections « oF 4 Visit to servations on Rifle Ptac- 
Warsaw, in 1828 tice; by Col. Macerone 
5. A Recent Visit to several | 16. Actions of he British Ca- 
of the Polynesian Islands ; valry 
by Dr. Bennet, continued | 17. Memoir of the Service of 
6. Skirmish in Persia; by the late Capt. Maxwell, 
peor a late 16th Knt. and C.B. 
18. Plan of Illuminating the 
7 En tah on the late Colour Samaphore Telegraph ; by 
geant Robinson, 5th Lieut. Robert Wall, R.N. 
Regiment 19. Remarks on Lieut. Raper's 
8. Target Practice Method of Working a 
9. The late Voyage of the Day’s Work 
Chanticleer . evlews and Critical No- 
10. Effects of Intemperance in tices 
the Fleet and Army, with | 21. General Correspondence 
ts roca 22. Editor’s Portfolio 
11, An Improved Log—ship; | 23. Annals of the British Fleet, 
by Lieut. Thomas Graves, 


12. Chain Messengers 
13, A Popular View o of a 
cation and Gunnery, No. 
Henry Colburn and Richard eins New Burlington Street. 


1806 
24. Births, Marriages, Obitua- 
ries, &c. &c. 








Lamb's Tales of Shakspeare. 
A new and elegant edition, with 20 superb Cuts, from Designs by 
Harvey, and finely printed by Whittingham, in 1 vol. 12imo. 
rice 7s. 6d. canvass, 
HE TALES of SHAKSPEARE. 
By CHARLES LAM 
Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, aene Row. 


Published by [oe and Co. 11, Waterloo Place. 
rice 7s. 6d. in cloth, 


HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH COM- 


POSITION; illustrated by Examples, with Critical 


Remarks. 
By DAVID BOOTH, 
Author ofthe Analytical Dic tionary. 
r- Booth continues to give Private Lessons on the Subject, 
at his House, 10, regeney a Street, Pentonville. 


Interesting New Works. 
The 8vo. edition, in 2 vols. with numerous Plates, engraved 
by Finden, ot 
y y x 
APTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAGE to 
the PACIFIC. 

«* Captain Beechey’s work is a lasting monument of his own 
abilities, and an honour to his ee "Literary Gazette, 


The Dutchman’s Fire-side. A Tale. By 
the Author of “ Letters from the South,” the “ Back Woods- 
man,” John Bull in America,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8v0- 
III. 

Travels and Adventures in Abyssinia of Na- 
thaniel Pearce, with an Account of his extraordinary Life. 
Written by Himself. In 2 es - 8v0. 

Jacqueline of Holland. By the Author of 
the “« Heiress of .” 8 vols. ‘ 
« The story of the heroine, which is one of intense interest, 


strongly — in many respects, that of Mary Queen of 
Scots.” —Glo 


A new edition of Bourrienne’s Life of Napo- 
leon, complete in 3 — small 8vo. with numerous Notes and 17 
Illustrations, price 18s. 

.B. A French edition, complete in 5 vols. 8vo. with name- 
rous Notes and Embellishments, now first added, and at half the 
price of the Paris edition. 


Also, just ready, 


VI. 
Memoirs of Count Lavalette, . Aide-de-Camp 
eon. Written by Himself. 2 vols. 





“Sienly Ochetn and Ri Bentley, New sSurlington Street. 
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King’s College, London, 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENT of the 


RANGEMENTS for CONDUCTING the various 
N 


AR 
DEPARTMENTS of KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Printed for B. Fellowes, 39, Ludgate Street, Bookseller and 
Publisher to the College; C., J.,G., and F. Rivington; Hatch- 
ard and Sons; J. Rodwell; Bowder. and Kerby; J. Booth; 
S. Low; W. Straker; Renshaw and Rush; F. C. Westley; 
¢. FP. Cock; J. M. Richardson; and J. Letts and Son. 


TPHE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW, 


No. 72, for July, just received, contains interesting 
Articles on the ey of Reform in Europe—On the Life and 
Character of Henry Brougham—On the Boundary Line between 
the United States and the British Provinces, &c. &c. &c. 

O. Rich, No. 12, Red Lion Square. 











In 1 thick vol. 12mo. with 104 Woodcuts, price 18s. 


GEOLOGICAL MANUAL. 
By HENRY T. DE LA BECHE, Esq. 

F.R.S. F.G.8S. Mem. Geological Society of France, &c. 

Printed for Treuttel, Wurtz, and Co. 30, Soho Square. 














Portrait of Lord John Russell. 
RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and 
COUNTRY, price 2s. 6d. 

The August Number contains:—An Apol for a Preface to 
our Fourth Volume. By Oliver Yorke—The Novels of the Sea- 
son, Batch the Second—Political State of Europe—The King of 
France’s Speech—Bubble and Squeak—On the Metropolitan En- 

lish Lexicon—The Willows—Poetical Plagiaries, No.1. Thomas 
Moore—Lays of the T'waddle School, No. I. Pastoral Duet— 
Rationalism—Tragedy of the Night-Moth—Gallery of Literary 
Characters, No. XV. Lord John Russell, with a full-length Por- 
trait—The Bill, the whole Bill, and Nothing but the Bill—En- 
sign O’Donoghue’s ** First Love”—The March of Humbug—On 
the I of Lord Brougham, Letter I. By a True Tory— 
American Traditions, No. II. By John Galt, Esq.—Sketches of 
Irish Character-—True Love—Oliver Yorke at Home. A Collo- 

uy with Robert Southey. 

ames Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; John Anderson, jun. 

Edinburgh; and Grant and Co. Dublin. 


V4 
W HITTAKER’S MONTHLY MAGA. 
ZINE for August. 

Contents: I. The State of Europe—II. African Discoveries— 
III. Johnson, Boswell, and Croker—IV. The Cholera—V. Nar- 
rative of the late Conspiracy at Cadiz—V1. Elliston Eccentrici- 
ties—VII. The Olden Time—VIII. Don Pedro and the Brazilian 
Revolution—IX. ** My Wife,” a Whisper—X. Recollections of 
Scenes and Cities, by the Author of Spain in 1830—XI. Law Re- 
form—XII. Maxims, by a ee Gentleman—XIII. Ad- 
vertisements Extraordinary—XI1V. Spanish Highways and By- 
ways, No. 3.—XV. A Weeping-Willow-ism—XVI. Homer, a 
Rhapsody—XVII. Reasons for Retirement — XVIII. Colonial 
Question—XIX. Notes of the Month on Affairs in general; viz. 
Cousin Peel at the Goose River—Horrible Panics—the Devil’s 
Chaplain—Alderman Thompson’s Siesta—The Greek Insurrec- 
tion—Iilustrious Diguiers—The Cartwright Monument—Elliston 
—The Anti-Birnie Petition — Lady J.’s Versatility—Dr. Briareus 
Southey—E ical C i Reviews of New Books, Re- 
ports, &c. &c. 

Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London; Waugh 

and Innes, Edinburgh; and Wakeman, Dublin. 











HE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
inne No. V. will be published on the Ist of August, price 
Contents: 1. The —— Review and the Bill—2. Change 
sweepeth over All. By William Motherwell—3. Reminiscences 
of Elliston. By Elia—4. Sketch of Mr. Huskisson’s Public Life 
and Character. By an ex-M.P.—5. Four Old Maids. By the 
Author of Atherton, Truckleborough Hall, &c.—6. The Death- 
bed. ByT. Hood—7. The Irish Lord Lieutenant and his Dou- 
ble. By the Author of Tales of the O’Hara Family—8. Mis- 
management of the Library of the British Museum—9. Sonnet. 
By Alfred Tennyson—10. Recent Rambles in the Footsteps of 
Don Quixote, No. IV. By. the Author of Spain in 1830, &c. 
(concluded)—11. A Day by the Dee—12. Hercules Pacificatus; a 
Tale from Suidas. 4 L.—13. Borelli and Menotti. By the 
Author of Scenes in Poland—l4. Stanzas. By A. H. Hallam— 
15. On some of the Characteristics of Modern Poetry, and on the 
Lyrical Poems of Alfred Tennyson—16. Lines written on a Sud- 
den Arrival of Fine Weather in May. By Leigh Hunt—17. Old 
Adventures. By J. 8. Knowles, Author of Virginius, William 
Tell, Alfred, &c.—18. Sonnet. By John Clare—19. The Tor- 
nado; an African Sketch. By Thomas Pringle—20. Our Early 
Patriots; Sir John Eliot—21. The Minstrel’s Warning. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton—22. An Audience of the Grand Duke Cesaro- 
Witch Constantine, before the Polish Revolution. By a distin- 
guished Foreigner—23. Music—24. The Drama—25. Literary 
Epistles, No. I. By De Foe, Jun. &c. &c. 


The Number for September will contain the 


first of a Series of Essays, under the title of * Peter’s Net,” by 
the Author of Elia. 
London: E. Moxon, 64, New Bond Street. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. boards, 


ANZI’S HISTORY of PAINTING in 
UPPER and LOWER ITALY. Translated and abridged 
by the Rev. G. W. D. EVANS, A.M. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 187, Piccadilly. @ 


2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


EMOIRS of the LOVES of the POETS: 
Biographical Sketches of Women celebrated in Ancient 
and Modern Poetry. 
By the Authoress of the Diary of an Ennuyé. 
Heureuse la beauté que le poéte adore, 
Heureuse le nom qu'il a chanté!—De Lamartine. 
Among the various females of whom sketches and anecdotes 
ee given in this work, may be particularly mentioned, Petrarch’s 
vatra—Dante’s Beatrice—Surry’s fair Geraldine—Tasso’s Leo- 
= ~—Waller’s Sacharissi—Swift’s Stella and Vanessa, &c.— 
: ly Wortley Montague’s Martha Blount. The Work contains 
- 80 sketches of the Loves of Modern Poets—as Lord Byron— 
_ ordsworth—Klopstock—Monti—Barry Cornwall, &c. 


Ce 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. Ri" 24s. . 
HE STAFF-OFFICER; or, the Soldier 
of Fortune. A Tale of real Life. 
« The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill toge- 
ther; our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped them 
not, and our crimes would despair if they were not cherished by 


our virtues.” 
By OLIVER MOORE. 

«“ The work is a succession of clever scenes, connected t her 
by personal narrative. The hero, as becomes an Irish gentleman 
and a recruiting officer, is always in love—with a marr ed lady, a 
single one, and a widow, . T'om, Maria, and his landlady, at 
the same time; and he has the extraordinary power of makin, 
his readers in Jove with the same parties. He is a skilful an 
flattering painter, and there is hardly a woman introduced in his 
volume ae is not delightful. This novel will be read with inte- 
rest; it is light and pleasant, with many very natural scenes, 
many excellent and well-drawn characters, and without one line 
or word of aff ion or pret "—Ath 
London: Printed for Cochrane and Co. 11, Waterloo Place; Bell 

and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and W. Wakeman, Dublin. 









Messrs. Bald pty ore Cave Tone postunes, under 
the Superintendence of the Society, 
N COMMERCE, Part I.; being No. 102 
of the Series. 

The History of the Church. Part 8. 
Michael Angelo. Part 1. 
Study of the Mathematics. Part 2. 
Chemistry. Part 4. 
History of Rome. Part 3. 
Of the Farmer’s Series, the ‘* Horse.” 


Now complete and neatly bound, price 8. 6d. Also, just pub- 
lished, No. 1, on Planting, being No. 19 of this Series. 


Select Farms. No. 3. 
Maps, Part 14. Plain, 1s.; coloured, 1s. 6d. 


Six Maps of the Stars, in one Number, price 
3s. plain, or 6s. coloured. , 

Outline Maps of Select Portions of the Globe, 
to be filled up by Geographical Students, in ional Numbers. 
Price 1s. 6d. containing Six Maps. 

The following subjects are complete, and are each neatly done 
up in canvass and lettered tm 

The History of Greece, in Nine Numbers, 
price 5s. : 

Geometry, in Nine Numbers, price 5s. 

Natural Philosophy, including the Prelimi- 
nary Treatise, Vol. I. in 15 Numbers, price 6s. 

he Preliminary Treatise, with numerous 
fine Engravings, in foolscap 8vo. beautifully printed, price 5s. 
neatly done up and lettered. 

*,* Subscribers are respectfully informed that Titles, Indexes, 
&c. for a Second Volume of Natural Philosophy, and a Volume 
of Biography, may be expected shortly, and then between 60 and 
70 Numbers of the whole Series will be gathered into Volumes, 
and ready for binding. 








Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. - 
UMMARY of the FACTS hitherto ascer- 
tained respecting the Cholera Morbus of Russia, with a 
Detail of its Progress from Asia to Europe. Illustrated by Docu- 
ments, Tage | of the Nature, ‘Treatment, and Prevention of 
the Malady. With a Map of its Course. 
By BISSET HAWKINS, M.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





The Garrick Papers. 
Nearly ready, in 1 vol. printed uniformly with Evelyn and Pepys, 
x * 
TIHE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
of DAVID GARRICK with the most celebrated Per- 
sons of his Time, published from the Originals. 

This highly interesting and important work comprises upwards 
of Two Thousand Letters, from Persons of the greatest eminence 
in the Political, Literary, and Dramatic World. Among other 
Names may be mentioned Lord Chatham— Lord Camden—Duke 

f De Countess Sp Lord Lyttelton—Lord Pem- 
broke, and the leading Nobility of Garrick’s time—Warburton— 
ke—Johns H Gibb Sir Joshua Reynolds—Gold- 
smith—Robertson—J unius—Beattie—Churchill— Mason—Cum- 
berland—Boswell—Colman—T. and J. Warton—Dr. Burney— 
Baretti—Thomas and R. B. Sheridan—Hugh Kelly—Murphy— 
Dr. Hoadly— Isaac Bickerstaff—Tickell_Home—C. Yorke— 
adame Riccoboni—Mrs. Montagu—Whitehead—Dr. Franklin 
—Hawkesworth—Mallet—Mrs. Cowley—John Wilkes—Wilson— 
Gainsborough, &c.—and among others, the following Dramatic 
Characters: Mr. Clive— Mrs. Cibber—Mrs. Abington —Mrs. 
Yates—S. Foote—Spranger Barry—Powell—Hend Mossop 
—Parsons—T. King—Smith—Macklin—Moody—Le Kain—Ma- 
dame Clairon—Charles Dibdin—T. Wilkes—Reddish—Holland— 
Brereton—Mrs. Bensley—Aickin—Dr. Arne, &c. &c. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 

















In 8 vols. post 8vo. 11. 8s. 6d. boards, 
THERTON, a Tale of the last Century. 
By the Author of “‘ Rank and Talent.” 
*© Atherton is a tale of common life, and is certainly one of the 
best of its class.”—Atheneum, May 21. 
« These volumes will be perused with avidity.”—Atlas, May 22. 
«« These volumes evince considerable talent.”—Literary Gazette, 
May 21. 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Price 5s. boards, 
x 7 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEW of FOREIGN 
PARTS, and a LOOK at HOME, 
By HARRY HAWKESEYE. 

« ¢ Sunt quibus in Satiré videar nimis acer,’— 

Thus Weekes said of old, thus now I say, sir, 

Yet fearless speak the truth, as he did then, 

Of humbug, morals, manners, things, and men.” 


London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 











en rn 
In 19mo. price 6s. boards, 
OMAN, in her Social and Domestic 
Character. 
By Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
: Of whom may be had, 
Domestic Duties; or, Instructions to Youn 

Married Ladies on the M of their Househeld BA 

Mrs. W. PARKES. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boards. 


HE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
for August, 

Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 

Author of the ** Pleasures of Hope.” 
Contents: 1. R Pp of Li o. III, By James 
Montgomery, Esq.—2. The Pasha of many Tales, No. ii By 
the Author of “ the Rings iwn”—3. Anecdotes of the late Mr. 
Abernethy, No. 11.—4. wal Anecdotes. By the Author of 
* the Naval Sketch-Book”—5. Biography of Odd Fellows, No. I. 
—6. Convent Sketches—7. General Assembly of Scotland, No. I. 
By the Author of ‘* Lord Brougham’s Levée”—8. Life of a 
Sailor, No. IV.—9. The Parson’s Porch—10. The Progress of 
« the Bill”—11, The Spirit of the Movement—12. Temperance 
Societies—13. Bridal ‘isa—i4. A Tributary Strain to Paganini. 
With original Articles on the Drama, the Fine Arts, Music, &c. 

and a great variety of Miscell Intellig 
Published by James Cockenne s pad Co. 11, Waterloo Place, 
ll Mall. 

















In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 24s. boards, 


HE CLUB-BOOK, consisting of Original 
Tales, by the following distinguished Authors :— 
Allan Cunningham, Esq. D. M. Moir, Esq. 
The Ettrick Shepherd A. Picken, Esq 
John Galt, Esq. Tyrone Power, Esq. 
Lord Francis eson Gower Leitch Ritchie, Esq. 
G. P. R. James, Esq. &c. &c. 
Contents. 
Bertrand de la Croix, or the ; The Deer-Stalkers, a Highland 
Siege of Rhodes. By the Au- Legend. By A. Picken. 
thor of ** Richelieu,” ** Darn- | The Painter. By John Galt. 
a / ” &e. The Laidlaws and the Scotts. 
Haddad-Ben-Ahab, or the Tra-| _ By the Ettrick Shepherd. 
veller. By the Author of | The Bridal of Borthwick. By 
«* Annals of the Parish.” the Author of ‘* Maunsie 
The Gipsy. By the Author of | | Waugh.” 
the ** Lost Heir,” &c. The Unguarded Hour. By John 
Eisenbach, or the Ad Galt. 
of a Stranger; a Metropoli-| The Cheatrie Packman. By 
tan Story. By the Author of Leitch Ritchie. 





the “* Dominie’s Legacy.” The Bogle o’ the Brae; a queer 
The Fatal Whisper. By John Courting Story. By the Et- 
Galt. trick Shepherd. 
The Sleepless Woman. By | The Book of Life. By John 


Wm. Jerdan. Galt. 
Dramatic Scenes. By Lord | The Three Kearneys; a Tale 
Francis Leveson Gower. of the Dominie. By A. 
GowdenGibbie. By AllanCun- Picken. 
ningham. 
Published by James ba ag and Co. 11, Waterloo Place, 
on 


on. 








Small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, Vol. II. of 


ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the 
HOUSE of BOURBON, in 2 vols. 
Being Vol. VH. of Dr. * Lardner’s Cabinet Library.” 
To be published, 

Sept. 1. Life of George IV. in 8 vols. Vol. IIT. 
Oct. 1. Memoirs of the Duke of Wellington, in 2 vols. 
Vol. II, By Capt. Moyle Sherer. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








Price 6s. in cloth, Vol. I. of 
4 
IVES of EMINENT BRITISH 
STATESMEN, in 8 vols. 
Being Vol. XX1. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
Published July 1, 
History of Poland, in 1 vol. 
To be published Sépt. 1, 
A Treatise on the Silk Manufacture, in 1 vol. 
A List of the Volumes published and in p may be 
found in the Vol. last published. 
Printed for Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 











Price 3s. 6d. 
A VINDICATION of the SOUTH-SEA 
MISSIONS from the MISREPRESENTATIONS of 
OTTO VON KOTZEBUE, Captain in the Russian Navy. With 


an Appendix. 
By WILLIAM ELLIS. 
London : Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 


A LIST of BOOKS, at Reduced Prices, on 
dant Sale by John R. Priestley, Great Russell Street, Covent 
sarden. 

This List may be had (gratis) upon application to the Pub- 
lisher; and, being printed on a single sheet, can be forwarded to 
any part of the country at the expense of a single postage. 


ANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY 
DEBATES, Part V. Vol. 111. Third Series, now ready 
for Vola XXI 6s. 


Vols. XXII. to XXV. Second Series, com- 
prising the Session 1830, 1/. 10s. each, in boards. This Series 
commenced with the Reign rge IV. 1820, and the end of 
his Reign completes the XXVth Volume. 

A few complete Sets of the work, from its commencement, in 
the year 1803, yet remain on hand, at an offer of reduced price. 

See a detached Advertisement, which may be had on 
application. 

Odd Volumes may be had to complete Sets, except Vols. I. to 
VLI. which will not be sold, at =p oe but in \e 

T. C. Hansard, 32, Paternoster $ and J. Bigks Office for 

the Debates, Parliament Street, W: . 
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Dublin. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for TOWN and COUNTRY. Published monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


each Number, by James Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London; John Anderson, Jun. Edinburgh; and Grant and Bolton, 


On the completion of his Third Volume, the Publisher has to return h his best thanks to the Public for the very liberal patronage 


which they have bestowed upon his Journal. 
lication has been conducted; and the 
that its criticisms have been given poe i manly, —— 
until the appearance of Fraser’s Magazine. From the station 


Its great success w 


the ability with which the Pub- 





numerous attacks made upon it, = bg anonymous and a and avowed writers, will 


rin prove 
guage,—a plan of dealing but little fashion 
the @ ro mg Magazines had taken, on the 








au—™ 6 «We di to our read 
fal perusal of this Magazine ee cong 
Colchester Gazette.—* There is no nd talent off, as we conceive, 











jose resources of wit, sarcasm, invective, by ey 
its penis N w 5 

Chester Chronicle.—* wiodica! Continues to be conducted 
with much spirit and abi 


a pe ae ty present number of this clever wor; 





rst p 
Fraser's, the Publisher was convinced that ‘his only chance of pha, lay in the bold promulgation of sound opinion. , both eer 





and political, and in the of the pri rt 
to the satisfaction of his friends and ‘i 


1 writers of the day. In both objects he has succeeded to his utmost wishes, and 





to his Journal are the very first in their several capacities; and 


The 
should it be ouprne necessary to increase their number, he will be P all times enabled to do so, through his own means and the 


assistance of his 

The ——— of the Magazine are in favour of Church, King, 
publishing house, so that its opinions are in rt ae honest. It 
nected with the “ fashionable manners” of the 


pal Pi Tales, H' 1 Sketches, and Reviews of 





and os ng gee It is not in connexion with any large or other 
certainly di 
y, in the indulgence of which some of its contemporaries take great satisfaction ; 
_ for this deficiency, it amply makes up by Papers on Reli — and Political Ceseoeatiaes, the 


jiscards from its pages all light and trifling matter con- 


ama, Criticisms on the princi- 


Literature. other valuable materials in course of pub- 


mon, 
prmre are Lives of the Statesmen of France and of ee — a series of full-length Portraits of the leading Literary Characters 


the day, done expressly for this Journal, and accompanied b: 
already published, and a Portrait will be given in each comin 
William Jerdan, 
son Lockhart, Esq. 
———_ Esq. Author of * Lalla Rookh.”—Sir 
—Dr 


bt “ a lying One.”—Professor Wilson, Editor of * Blackw 


i Literary Notices; of these, the following fifteen have been 


im ber. 
. Editor of the «* Literary Gazette.”—' Loans pampbel, Esq. late Editor of the “« New Monthly.”—John Gib- 
litor of the “ Quarterly Review.”—Samuel Rogers, 


Esq. Author of the “ Pleasures of Memory.”—Thomas 


alter Scott, Author of ** Waveriey.”—John Galt, Es). Author ofa “ Life of Byron.” 
nn, Co-Editor of the “‘ Standard.”—T. C. Croker, Esq. Author of the “ Irish Fairy Legends.” — Mrs. Norton, Author of 
’s Magazine.”— Miss Mitford, Author of * Our Village.”"—Don Teles- 


Traeba y Cozio, Author of the rs Exquisites. ”"—Barl of Munster, Author of a “* Journey from India to England.”—Lord John 


Rosell, Author of “* Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe.” 


Asa specimen of the manner in which his Journal has been noticed, the Lele gd desires to give the following remarks at 
full from the Aberdeen Observer :— 
« ee have already taken occasion to notice the * glorious revolution’ in the ahs of periodical literature which was effected by the 
« Fraser’s Magazine,’ and the full benefits of which are now signally apparent in the renewed activity and vigour deve. 
Iaved. ‘a all the departments of ‘ certain monthly publications, which,’ says Oliver Yorke, ‘ we are credibly informed, affect to call 


themselves our ‘ contem; 


poraries,’ and to share with us in the public favour and attention.’ We have to express our gratitude to 


« Regina,’ for having farther unbound the spirit of criticism from the chariot wheels of the booksellers, to which it had been long 
time lashed. Up to the time of her appearance, the inanity, folly, filthiness, and obscenity, of the trashy novels issuing from Bur- 
lington Street and elsewhere, were permitted to carry their pollution abroad into the world without being once branded or denounced 


as impure—nay, on the contrary, blushi: 
soms of honest men’s te oe smoothed down and facilita’ 
religious sentiments ! 
fallen under their sway and contro 
lic was thus not only deprived 
morals, and the public purse, from d 





and were in either case rendered alike impotent to scourge impurity and nonsense. 
of its constituted Po yee but those 


thick under the paid-for puffs of bireling reviewers, and their noxious inroads into the bo- 
by hypocritical praises of their morality, and of the pious tone of their 
en, of critical op ea had either entered in 


to an unholy alliance with the booksellers, or had 
The pub- 
whose duty it was to protect the public taste, and the public 


and cozening, were turned into its most insidious foes ; 3; and, under 


the mask of friendly and honest advice, were ae its best interests. ‘I'o say that ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ has wholly subverted 
this tyranny of evil, were to go too far, so long as we see the ‘ New Monthly’ still zealous to puff, and instant to praise the grossest 
trash of its publishers—and so long as the atmosphere is tainted by the corruption of the * London Literary Gazette’ —a publica- 





tion which our contemporary, the ‘ Aber: ” has justi 
tion.’ But if Fraser has not overthrown ¢ the reign 


* the common sewer of the vilest bibliopolical corrup- 


ly 
of chaos and old night,’ he has, in his own pages, shewn an example of free and 
im —d criticism, and has himself sturdily laid the lash to the loathsome back of dulness and nonsense. 


f his power has not been 


a strong to crush the bydras of the Burlingtonians, it has availed, at least, to set a mark on them by which they may be 


avoided. Ifhe do 


but persevere, there is no doubt but that he will shame, per! 
honest exposition, at least into a silent admission of the demerits of the inane publications of its proprietors. 


» even the ‘ New Monthly’ itself, if not into 


'raser still keeps up 


the great superiority over his contemporaries with which he started. His rich racy wit, his rough honesty, his inimitable humour, 
ti to 


his profound philosophy, his amusing ultra-Tory politics, his sterling sense, his vigour and spirit, h 


him from the weak, doubly diluted, sickly sentimentality of the ‘ 








ew Monthly,’ the dri ming of the ‘ Gentl fe? 


the pragmatical conceit and formality of the ‘ Englishman,’ the old-wifishness of the ‘ Monthly Review,’ the startling paradoxological 


ry we a word of ‘old Sir Pie nga pestionsbly affec 
th after 





e « 
him), the best of the Magaz 


ions of the ‘ Monthly M. 
Blackwood’s Magazine,’ (a 


zine,’ and the rayless, hopeless, irretrievable dulness 
‘4 no small portion of whose ancient spirit burns within 


Not to exceed the limits ae a ; preapecte, the Publisher is byte to content himself with short extracts from other dournels, 


but be refers with pride to the 





Critical Notices of Fraser's Magazine. ' 


LONDON. 
Morning Herald.— Oliver stands in an insulated position at | 
esent, and can only maintain his ground by the aid of genuine lj 
talent, and of this he seems aware, for his numbers are decidedly 
good in quantity and quality of matter.” 

Sun.—* Full of extravagant humour, keen satire, critical 
shrewdness, and varied and agreeable matters of information.” 

News.—“ The articles are written with the same freedom of 
style that disti ish all dt 

Paul Pry.—“ Much and i matter is in 
this number, which may we rank with the ablest of its predeces- 
sors.” 

Age.— Conducted as it is by the highest talent, it has almost 
entirely supplanted all rivals. 

Le Siécle.—“ De tous les ouvrages périodiques qui se publient 
en Angleterre, il n’en est point qui soit mieux rédigé, et qui con- 
tienne tant de bons articles, soit serieux, soit plaisans, que le ma- 
gasin de Fraser.” 

United Kingdom.—“ This is an admirably arranged and well- 
conducted monthly, which may appropriately be termed the 
* Blackwood of the South.’ 

Standard.—“ The contents are numerous, and manifest ability 
of the first order.” 

World.— The present number surpasses the preceding in en- 
ergy, s variety, and novelty.” 

Constitution.—* Excellent papers are contained in it.” 

Gazette of Variety.—“« Muc information and acuteness of argu- 

ment — in all the articles. 








Country Times.—* Abounds in original satire and severity of 
review.’ 

Globe.—“« Shews t ross and seems likely to cut the fea- 
thers out of its n ern contemporary 


Weekly Free Press.— ‘All doubt that we may have retene 


which his exertions have been cheered and recommen 


2 


Ballot.—“ Always amusing, and becoming pope having pre- 
nted its readers with some first-rate articles. 

Intelligeace.— Contains specimens of the most caustic and bit- 
ing satire that has ever issued from the tomahawk school.” 

puna atch.—* In good truth, Fraser is one of the most amusing 

icals of the day.” 

paneer Has made considerable progress since our former 
mention of it.” 

St. James's Chronicle —“ Full of clever and curious papers.” 

Morning Post.—“ The variety of articles, and their general ex- 
cellence, render this new publication very deserving of encourage- 
ment. 


Literary Gazette.—“ We are much gratified with the contents. ’* 
Atheneum.—* Contains judicious and well-written papers.” 
John Bull.—‘* The clever sketcher in Fraser’s Magazine.” + 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Berkshire Chron.—“ Decidedly the most witty, pungent, comic, 
satirical, and clever of all the monthly periodicals, the only rival 
of Blackwood, and in some respects his superior.” 

Blackburn Gazette.—“ The writers are by no means destitute of 


talent.” 
«¢ This periodical fully maintai 


ee h icl 

“Bristol Journal.—< The political articles are all of them admir- 
able and consistent.’ 

Bury Herald.—< Doin need not veil her new ‘ Berlin Bon- 
nate even in the presence of her great co-rival, the Maga of the 





ite reputa- 


Brighton Gazette.—“ In politics, able and fearless.” 

Bath Chronicle.—* Full of rich, powerful, and original talent.” 
Bath Herald.—: ‘ Abounds with acute remark, fearless criti- 
cism, and saucy wit.” 

Birmingham ham Journal.—“ A talented and increasingly popular 





entertained of its taking a high place in p 
now removed.” 
Morning Journal.—* With the same talent, the same principles, 
the same independence, and the same genius that it has hitherto 
displayed, Fraser’s Magazine may conten, step forth on the 

« Babylonian’ arena, without the fear of meeting with an anta- 
genie capable of coping with it.” 

Atlas. papers are solid and intellectual.” 
—— Review.—* We make the following a ex- 


i Amongst the periodi 
takes the lead, and is replete with talent of the first Ta 
Star.—«« Contains interesting articles. 
Poll Letter.—* Regina contiarass & to maintain the ene rank 
which she assumed on her first aareion 
National Omnibus.—* E: 





hliched ; 





among the nes, but in the other portions it 
is di ished by a brilliance and force that we do not meet 
with in yee of ite conteaperacion. 
Academbe ‘hronicle.—** Has again put forth a more than ordi- 
ul geek namber.” is yet P 
ata tani ooohin 





we talent set vari ae 4 ine number.” 
Observer.— Rich ae: and ne and auxious to win the 
fens of the 


reputation of being one 


"Birmingham Monthly Argus.—** Second to no periodical of the 
day” 
rvistol Mirror .—*« mrtg exhibition of talent.” 
Birmingham Free Press.—‘ Rather an ambitious title; but the 
talent engaged on the work warrants its adoption.” 


my —_—-  Replete with wit and deep thinking.” 


coe always turn over the leaves of 
Fraser with an agreeable 

Durham Advertiser.—* Tet is the Blackwood of London, and a 
very clever and talented es it is.” 

Exeter Gazette.—“ Light, sharp, and sprightly, With a spice of 
philosophy running through the articles. 

Exeter Flying Post.—* Varied as is its contents, we have much 
that is valuable.” 

Essex Standard.— Regina may now fairly claim to be the legi- 
timate successor of old ppny on English ground,—it is every 
thing that Blackwood w 

Besex Herald.—« The 1 numbers contain excellent and purely 
literary articles.” 

Exeter News.—“ This incorrigible is as amusing as ever; he 
cuts away at our Whig ministry in good earnes' 

Gloucester Journal.— This periodical, which. may not inaptly 
be Sunwell the English Blackwood, still pursues its meter i 
course. 


nad ‘ournal.—* There is a manifestation of bold moral 
—s.* in the ae highly commendable.” 
ket.—** Continues to carried on with spirit and de- 
cision.” 

Hull Rockingham.—*«° Supplied with matter suitable to all 
tastes, and well got up.” 

oe Telegraph.—‘* We recommend perusal for its able 
art 

Ipswich Journal.—* Ranks very high, we may say first, among 
the monthly publications of the day. 

Kendal Advertiser.—** A spirited ‘iad talented Magazine.” 

Leeds Intelligencer.—“ As usual, lively and clever. We hear 
good accounts from the ‘trade.’ It is rapidly rising in circula- 
tion, and merits success.” 

Liverpool Journal.— As usual, lively and personal, and will, 
be mio please meme readers th: other Magazines.” 

Saturday Advertiser.—“ We ascribe to this lately esta- 
biished monthly miscellany, a place in rank of merit not below 
that of any of its competitors for public favour.” 

Liverpool Courier.—* This highly spirited publication evinces 
its deserts to take rank amongst the oldest and most respectable 
of the periodicals.” 

Lancaster Gazette.—‘ Highly talented, with evident marks of 
genius, and no lack of information.” 

Liverpool Mercury.—“ Ani 


Manchester Chron.—* This is a great improvement on the best 
of the preceding ones, ane as they all have been.” 

Manchester Courier.—‘‘ Whether critical or political, the con- 
tents pone exellent.” 

outhshire Merlin.—* This Magazine hae‘established itself 
in the: first rank of iicals.” 

Maidstone Journal.—< Has very considerable pretensions to oc- 
cupy a high station among our periodical literature.” 

orthampton Mercury.—* The present number may justly be 
cited as a powerful proof of the high station to which the perio- 
dical liter; ney bas attained.” 

Ni ournat,—<* E effort is made to render this 
peri Soras, of universal patr and we are sure that an 
extensive age fee One at its spirited proprietor.” 
lf 


of the most spirited and best-con- 

ducted fodicals of the day.” ~ 
Plymouth Herald.— Few, if any, periodicals ever attained 
can a high degree of celebrity in so short a time as this work has 


sareston Pilot,—“ We cannot help complimenting the conduc- 
of this new and interesting paicetie on the zeal and abi- 

tty wid with shag = they get through their w 
Mercury.—‘« Abounds fearless 


with ec te remarks, 
citeloen and saucy wit, which have so highly distinguished this 
Pane from its birth.” 
eld Iris.—* Has discriminating and well-written articles.” 

Stagurdshive Advertiser.—“ A iodical which is poonieris 
distinguished by one trait, namely, that of being no respecter of 
persons or parties.” 

Just published, dedicated to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Adelaide, 

Fraser’s Panoramic Plan of London, con- 
sisting of a Plan of the Cities of London and Westminster, and 
the Borough of Southwark, with Eighteen Marginal Views of the 
Principal Public Buil un the Metropolis. Beautifully en- 
graved on Steel by Josiah 

: This splendid Map, which wil sar be font te a utility _ 
elegance, justly a gem of art; an 
a correct ‘Jeli eationof all th the Streets in this immense City, whilst 
the Views afford # pleasing idea of the magnificence of the largest 
and most important Metropolis in the World. 
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Ina Bi Frame ditto .....seeeeeecesenecteree 
Critiques on Fraser's Panoramic Plan of Lo 

Literary Gazette.—“ A complete bijou of a map, nied not less 

useful than elegant.” 
“6 





Brighton Guardian.—“ Among the periodicals, this Magazi 
stands distinguished.” 
Bury Post.—“ Much good and careful writing in its the serious 
are not heavy, and the humorous not empty.” 
County Ciron.—* An interesting instructive mélange.” 
County Herald.—* Got up with a master hand.” 
« This i ing miscellany fully 
maintains its usual — character.” 


b oliouh Ch ea, 





Carlisle Journal.—‘* A Magazine of it and varied talent.” 
Cambrian.—“ To ap) reyeewed merits of this work, our 
readers must order it of their bookseller. 


Cornwall Gaszette.—“ Light, sharp, and sprightly in its varied 
contents.” 

Cheltenham Journal.—* A , Magazine which has been crowned 
with unprecedented success.” 

Cornubian.—“ There is an organo of genius, a fulness of inte]- 
lectual light = the numbers us, rarely surpassed in perio- 
dical atare.” 


Carlisle re “¢ We have before spoken warmly in mecies of 





-tustained 
» well-written, and varied of the pertedieae” 
Sw .-~ Rich in banter, and articls of interest.” 


A very neat, clear, and useful map of London.” 

Tiridian tniditele Tae ann ot te. most imma 
little we ever had the good Tortens to to meet w: 

Spectator.—* This is a most complete and po yan of Lon- 
don, and very elegant in its appearance.” 

silat Gaquesionab'y the best map of London we have 


speck Mn eye wee any exception, this is the most 
mis: oe? sta adil 215, Regent Street. 
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J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Gqeme. 





Fraser, and, after another examination, are more than ever dis- 
posed to do so. 
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